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Preface 


The present Volume is an attempt to study the different aspects of guidance 
with special reference to the present situation in Indian education. With the 
introduction of multipurpose schools all over India the question of allocation 
has assumed much importance. Everyone interested in education is con- 
fronted with a new set of problems in the field. 

The author has made an attempt to cover the field in three parts: 
(/) Philosophical Basis of Guidance or Introduction (ii) Scientific Basis of 
Guidance and (iii) Practical Aspects of Guidance. 

The First Part deals with the introduction, meaning and concept of guidance 
and the basic principles of guidance. The Second Part which is technical 
in nature mainly aims at finding out an objective basis of educational guidance 
and as such is based on research for a long time. Attempt has been made 
to evolve a number of tests and techniques and validate them for use in our 
schools for the purpose of allocation. The experimental procedure, the 
details of the test construction together with bearing of these on guidance 
have been described in Part II. 

The Third Part Ueals with the various issues concerned with the problem 
and serves as a handbook for all the workers in the field of operation. 

The appendix of the book though heavy is an indispensable feature of such 
research publications and contains useful directions and test materials. h 

It is hoped that this account will be of some use to all interested in this 
vital issue and all our efforts will have made a contribution towards the 


realisation of our aims of education. 
S. B. 


Foreword 


I had the pleasure and privilege of going through ‘Guidance in Education’ 
by Professor Srinibas Bhattacharya. His work has impressed me because 
of its bold approach and originality of outlook. His work is unique in the 
field and provides a scope for further investigation in the line. It is a scho- 
larly as well as a practical treatise designed to serve the purpose of a guide 
to every counsellor and teacher interested in child guidance. 

Iam sure that Professor Bhattacharya has shown a new line and practical 
outlook in the field of allocation in any underdeveloped country. His pioneer 
work is a definite contribution and is bound to be welcome by psychologists, 


teachers and educationists alike. 


S. С. MITRA 
M.A., PH.D. (LEIPZIG), F.N.I. 


Reld. Head of the Dept. of Psychology, 
University of Calcutta 
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Part 1 


PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF GUIDANCE 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Various Aspects of Guidance 


Guwance involves both individual and group guidance, educational and 
vocational guidance. Besides, there is the problem of clinical guidance. 

Appraising personal adjustment is one of the functions of guidance. There 
should be sociometric appraisal of students as well. The personality mea- 
sures alone are not complete. They should be supplemented by sociometric 
devices. 

Because group life is such an important aspect of everday living, it is 
essential that students acquire some skill in situations involving social inter- 
action. There are many students who are unhappy with their place in the 
group and they can achieve more satisfying group-adjustment with the help 
of the counsellor. 'The class room should be regarded as a social situation 
as individual members of the class affect each other. Their harmonious re- 
lations with others, and a feeling of security and satisfaction help better ad- 
justment both as learners as well as persons. Sociometric devices can assist 
teachers in indentifying the existing psychological affinities. In one of their 
classical studies Hartshorne and May developed and used a technique similar 
to sociometric test. This is known as the “Guess Who” technique. Like 
sociogram the *Guess Who" device can provide significant clues for further 
study of individuals. 

In a school the most outstanding problem is retardation among the chil- 
dren, and guidance has to take into account the intensity of the problem. 
The question of backwardness presents a problem to the guidance experts, 
and they should try to tackle the problem. In order to make guidance really 
effective it should start at an earlier stage. 

Counselling at the Elementary School Level. Counselling may be done 
by the regular classroom teacher or any expert. This is a technical job and 
so a counsellor should make an intensive study of the children’s problem. 
He pu gather information about the pupils in co-operation with teachers, 
EO ите enr riis dar dies ue 
HS de T d ауды: anging. It is, therefore, essential to 

r love an affection and come in closer contact with them for 
understanding them and their problems. 


Counselling at the Secondary Schools. In a secondary school, counselling 
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should be more thorough because of the need for vocational guidance at that 
stage. Regular classroom teachers should impress the importance of gui- 
dance upon their pupils. At this stage students will have to get themselves 
prepared for a complete living. They will have to know themselves and the 
outside world for a successful adjustment. Many adolescents face a num- 
ber of problems at the secondary school level and some of them are very 
complicated. They require constant guidance and sympathetic treatment. 
The counsellor should, therefore, be alert to these situations. There are 
some typical problems in the field of secondary education such as delinquency, 
mental retardation and personality disorders. A real guidance should take 


up these problems as well. The function of the counsellor at this stage 


changes. He should no longer confine his activities within the four walls 


Of the school, but extend himself outside school in the community and 


greater society. 
Counselling the New Students on Entrance into the School. When a 
fferent institution the counsellor 


student enters a school on transfer from a di 
has very little information about the student. The important thing at the 


Outset is to explore the possibilities of getting as much information as possi- 
ble in a short period. Satisfactory adjustment is sometimes absent in many 
cases and the counsellor has to help a lot in the matter of adjustment. This 
is not always easy to do as the counsellor has to discover the interests, 
hobbies, skills and abilities and aptitudes before giving final direction. 
Counselling Entrance into Vocation. In a country like ours many stu- 
dents are compelled to withdraw from schools because of poverty. A stu- 
dent after studying for some time has got to know his own mind and abi- 
lities on the one "hand and occupational opportunities on the other. The 
practice of providing vocational training during the schooling period depends 
upon the time at the disposal of the student. The task of the counsellor at 
this stage will be mainly to act as a co-ordinating officer with information 
of the employment opportunities and the needs of the country. He should 
also have an idea of the technique of job analysis and the demands of the 


time and the society. j 

Group Guidance and the Technique. There are various ways of group 
guidance and some has suggested that group guidance in common learnings 
and classes is very effective. This may be through extra classes, school clubs 
and hobby centres. Traditionally, the main purpose 1S to serve the com- 
munity. From the standpoint of group guidance discussion at home on 
topies having guidance value is an excellent. proposition. Der. be 
Made effective through orientation ог initiation programmes. arer | to- 
wards the development of the students” interests. As mentione efore, 
group guidance is essential because of its utility in various respects. 


¡ 1 1 hould not 
Helpi 7 Guidance. Vocational guidance $ | 
ane one wd p may be defined as that process which 


be regarded as a separate entity. 
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As there should be various other streams or courses besides the humani- 
ties in a multilateral school, transfer within the same institution becomes 
easier to arrange, Though the need for a network or such schools through- 
out the country is a long-felt one, there would still be room for unilateral 
schools where more intensive instruction or a particular form of training may 
be expected. 

In any case the different Occupational needs of the community will have 


to be taken into consideration, and the curriculum in these educational 
institutions should be reorganized accordingly. 


its importance can hardly be 
agricultural education should 


An important medium of child development is undoubtedly technical 


ad, hand and heart. Thus, 
art to play in the curriculum of our schools 
ту and the industrial world, and its bearing 


education and stressed the provisi 
Schools. 

Because of the wide rang 
education may be imparted h 
Commission. Thus the Со 


€ it covers, various Stages at which technical 
ауе been suggested in the Report of the Mudaliar 
mmission envisages technical education for : 


1. Students of higher second 
2. Students who, being unable to pursue the full course le. 


d it necessary to earn a living as early as 
possible. 


3. Those who have successfully completed second 
desire to pursue technical education in polyte: 


institutes without going to a University. 
4. Those belonging to any о 


of their course are gainfully employed, bu 


ary school course and 
chnic or occupational 
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the di : Е 
e different categories of students who will freely participate in all kinds of 


extra-curricular activities. 

nb lorca of Education has decided that about 
jj m S E throughout India should be converted into multipurpose schools 
md : e remainder of the Second Plan period. Taking two as the average 
ж; 2 o courses to be provided in each school, the total number of 
ud "i о iversified courses that will have to be provided under the scheme 
Bun e approximately a thousand. It has been decided that this total 

vision of a thousand courses may be distributed broadly as follows : 


five hundred selected 


200 Science courses 

200 Technical courses 

300 Agricultural courses 
150 Commerce courses 
50 Fine Arts courses 
100 Home Science courses 


DURADO 


E у be boys of high intelligence as well as of low intelligence ; 
Boh ‘he of them should be made to feel that he is of equal importance. 
xad Ux m be given an opportunity of developing his particular talent, 
Aum z асаа We would have to cater for the whole man, and 
A рани ae ee arad ene кз 1 o 
c OT Eel cate ls à ss of ‹ ation for the appropriate 
hs enim y ucation should begin in the later years of the primary 
Eve s ae ue еще Бе based оп effective school records, which should 
абаат in P nde of the child s development. After taking into consi- 
SRM wishes of the students’ guardian and the pupil himself, a recom- 

ation should be made about the type of school where the pupil should 


conti i : 
ntinue his education. At the end of two years the pupil's progress should 
hly at the age of fourteen 


the basis of the result of 


receiving “education”, 
1 ethics of life. Asa result considerable 
1s and they are not happy with the life 
Moreover, the problem of unemploy- 
уеп among educated persons. There 
f trained people who are needed for * 
d by the Government. 

have been thinking about this 
the present conditions of 
life, the Union Ministry 
n to the students 


In actual life, we find that pupils even after 


ety adjust themselves to the real ‹ 
ig exists in the minds of the pupt 
LE they are placed afterwards. 
23 has been increasing day by day e 
th n the other hand, a great dearth o 
е implementation of the Plans initiate 
ae educationists in our country 
a long time. In order to improve 

the young students and make them fit for their future 
9f Education—with the object of providing proper educatio 
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according to their aptitude 
the scheme of introducing 
all the States. 


The All-India Council for Secondary Education has been set up by the 
Union Ministry of Education in order to advise the Central Government on 
all matters relevant to the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Secondary Education Commission. 

A Central Education Bureau has also been established to take up the 
work of guidance in the Indian Union. It is the duty of the Bureau to keep 


an eye on the activities of the State Bureaux under the Union. Tt is expected 


that each State will have a Bureau to tackle the problem of educational 
guidance. 


» intelligence, ability and interest—has accepted 
multipurpose schools with diversified courses in 


Teachers will be trained by the State Bureau for such multipurpose 


schools, so that they can give educational and vocational guidance objectively 


to their pupils, after careful observation and administration of different kinds 
of tests. 


А 
sities have established guidance bureaux, 
The movement of mental m 
mental calibre of each student с 
appropriately determined. 


casurement was thus started so that the 
ould be correctly gauged and his vocation 
In panticular, the more enlightened parents be- 
hildren’s mental efficiency with 

n chosen. The Department of 
Psychology, Calcutta r à vocational guidance service on E 
small scale. i » Such as the Parsee Panchayet in 
Bombay and the Y.M.C.A. the field of vocational guidance 
t different types of courses and 
the Secondary Education Commission which 
dance work at the pre-school level. It strongly 
of school guidance services along with vocational 
idea further, an All-India Seminar on Educational 
was held at the Central Institute of Education, 
the Institute. The second seminar on the same 
ile the third seminar was convened 


careers. It was, however, 
focused our attention on gui 
advocated the introduction 
guidance. To develop the 
and Vocational Guidance 
Delhi, on the initiative of 
problem was held 


met at Baroda and deci 


tion of Educational and Vocational Gui 


In the meanti 
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same place in 1950. A Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research 
was established by the Government of West Bengal in 1953 at the David 
Hare Training College in Calcutta. The Bureau offers courses in educational 
and vocational guidance, training of guidance personnel, etc. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission, the Government of India accepted the principle of setting up 
guidance services in secondary schools. In 1954, it established the Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. It also adopted the policy 
of giving financial assistance to States desirous of setting up similar bureaux. 
As a result, several States established bureaux for educational and vocational 
guidance. Thus when the All-India Association of Educationai and Voca- 
tional Guidance was established at Baroda, there were persons present who 
were already devoted to the cause of the movement. 

The establishment of multilateral schools gave an additional impetus 
to the school-guidance movement. This created the immediate problem of 
offering guidance to pupils for the different “streams” on a scientific basis, 
in order to avoid waste as far as possible. In fact, scientific guidance is 
being considered essential in realizing the idea that education should be 
according to the interests and abilities of the pupils. To consider the special 
problems of guidance in multilateral schools, the Ministry of Education 
of the Government of India held a seminar in 1956 with the State representa- 
tives consisting of headmasters of multilateral schools and the State Bureau 
of Education. g 

It seems, therefore, that State patronage has already been secured for the 
school-guidance movement in this country. But in order to offer effective 
school guidance a scientific basis should be found out after a survey of human 


abilities has been taken. 


CHAPTER TWO 
e 


The Concepts of Guidance 


ANY PLANNED educational activity may be termed guidance. The purpose 
of guidance is to help one to adjust one’s abilities and interests to the needs of 


the society. In other words, it means he 


elping a person to develop in the 
desired direction and to orient himself according to the needs and demands 
of changing times and society. 


Guidance, therefore, seeks to make each 
individual fitted to his interests, his abilities, and his plans for life in the 
vocational world. Thus it encourages the individual to discover his talents 
in relation to the opportunities in life, 

It is our responsibility to see that the educative 
the “ever-changing but insistent present”, 
needs to acquire a wide range of skill and to 


skills include not only skill in reading as well as writing, iu speaking, as well 
as listening, but also skill in various arts: and crafts, skill in thinking, judeing, 
appreciating and understanding, and above all, the skill of self-discipline 


and self-guidance and the skill in making the unending choices of life and in 
evaluating our experiences, 


Guidance is one of the means employed by educationists to impart skill. 
The child learns from his teacher not only mastery over a particular subject, 
but also develops proper attitude and habits, 

The basic concepts of guidance 
of study must be applied “ste 
and in all activities, 


process keeps pace with 
The young person of today 
reach a high standard. The 


Which are derived from various branches 


adily, consistently and quietly in all classrooms 
This can be done only thr 


ough a guidance pro- 

gramme.” ` 

The basic principles of such a programme may be outlined as 
follows : 


(a) Guidance to be effective must be continuous. Since problems do 
not occur at any particular age and since choic 


es аге ever-present 
the school guidance Programme must offer services for all ages and 
at every stage. 


(b) The teacher as the guide and counsellor should provide leadership 
in the guidance Programme. 
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(c) Guidance should be available to everyone and not just reserved for 
the “problem” child. o 


There are different forms of guidance programme. They are: 


Educational Guidance 
Vocational Guidance 
Social Guidance 
Economic Guidance 
Leadership Guidance 
Leisure-time Guidance, etc. 


DAWSON E 


The purpose of this book is not to deal with every type of guidance but to 
limit its scope within a specified area. This is also known as curricular 
guidance as this refers to one’s preference of one curriculum to another 
where there are different courses open to the student. This type of guidance 
is purposive as it has a bearing on the dynamic concept of education. This 
is why guidance and education are closely related. In short, education in- 
volves guidance. Broadly speaking, all guidance is education, but some as- 
pects of education are not guidance. The objectives of both may be the same, 
viz., the development of the individual, but the methods used are different. 

Presently, educational guidance has attracted the attention of many in 
India because of the rapid changes in the field of secondary education. In- 
formal guidance was undoubtedly there previously but any scientific method 
vas not adopted for this purpose. 

a wider implication as it aims at assisting indivi- 
otional and physical developments. The 
focus of guidance is, therefore, to promote the growth of the individual by 
self-direction. It is vitally related to every aspect of the school, the curri- 


culum, the method of instruction and home and community relations. 

"The work of educational guidance is not peculiar to the secondary schools 
but it should start from the earliest grade onwards for the collection of data 
about individual pupil. An outline of a guidance programme may be as 
follows : 


Or systematic approach v 
Educational guidance has 
dual pupils in their intellectual, em 


himself through his intellec- 


understanding | his l 
al and economic, in society 


1. To help the individual in nding 1 
lationship, soci 


tual ability and different те 


at large. AA " 
2. To fib the pupils to consider the possibilities of better and success 

f tiona justment. В 3 

near e а їсе of their course of study in which 


3. To assist boys in the right cho 
the greatest possible service may 
tion derived. 


be rendered and maximum satisfac- 
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4. To help students to realize the responsibility of learning and to adopt 
methods of teaching according to the needs of the individual. 

5. To provide opportunities for the active participation of each student 
in different activities for the greater scope of observation. 


In the past, vocational guidance was considered to be the only guidance 
which needs assistance from experts. But gradually the importance of other 
types of guidance has been admitted, because of the recognition of the fact 
that they are all inter-related. It should, therefore, be clear that no voca- 
tional guidance is complete without reference to the educational programme. 
Thus the question of vocational education comes as a corollary, as it involves 
a plan of preparation before the real preparation for the choice of a parti- 
cular vocation starts. Broadly speaking, vocational guidance is the process 
of helping an individual to choose an occupation and for the successful pre- 
paration and progress in it. In other words, it can be defined as a process 
involving organized assistance to individuals for the building up of a success- 
ful career without much wastage of energy and time. The basic concept of 
vocational guidance is based on the recognition of marked individual differ- 
ences in physical characteristics, general intelligence, special aptitude, in- 
terests and personality traits. The problem is, therefore, to select one of 
the many occupations suited to a particular individual after considering his 
abilities and limitations. It should be borne in mind that vocational gui- 
dance is a continuous process and not a single act of selection. 
a series of activities including the follow- 
responsibility of a counsellor does not, thi 


an Occupation but it continues until adjustment of the individual is complete. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to think that educational and vocational guidance 
cannot be set apart. Educational guidance becomes more fruitful by keep- 
ing an eye on the field of Occupations and in the Vocational implications. 
Similarly, a plan of vocational guidance must be followed or accompanied 
by educational guidance, 

There are various phases of vocational guidance in 
in selecting an occupation, (2) guid 
(3) guidance in finding a jo 
and (5) guidance in makin, 

The question of prepar 
education and educationa 


It involves 
up study in particular cases. The 


erefore, cease with the selection of 


cluding : (1) guidance 
ance in preparation for ап occupation, 


b, (4) guidance in adjusting oneself to the job 
5 progress in it. 


ation for a particular 
l guidance. But one 


ire indivi 


Occupation pertains more to 
should not forget that edu- 
dual in his long process of 
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relates to the abilities, interests, background and needs of the individual to 
his life-adjustment. In reality, guidance is not always а methodology, but 
is sometimes the process of helping the individual to find his way into an 
environment most congenial to his development. This process no doubt, 
involves a systematic procedure demanding knowledge of the techniques of 
guidance, 


\ 
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helps the individual student appraise his potentialities and choose an осси- 
pation. 

The Importance of Vocational Guidance. The structure of society today 
is increasingly becoming complex. Vocational guidance is concerned with 
the maximum utilization of human reasources. Not only a society derives 
benefit from correct placement of the individuals, but it also helps the indivi- 
dual to get maximum satisfaction. Aim of any vocation programme should 
be to prepare boys and girls for successful adjustment to the world of work 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Predicting Individual Differences 


SuRVEY OF HUMAN ABILITIES 


INpiviDUAL qualities, innate and acquired, influence the personality and 
temperament of a person. Since the time of Galton, who first studied the 
nate psychological qualities of different people, there have been studies 
about the pattern of mind, temperament and emotions. The structural 
theories of particular interest to the educational psychologist аге faculty 
psychology, theories of mental structure, McDougall’s instinct, psychology 
and the theory of temperamental traits and types. These systems are con- 
cerned with innate and acquired patterns of mental abilities, emotional traits 
and instincts. According to faculty psychology, the oldest structural theory, 
the mind consists gf a number of faculties or powers that are relatively inde- 
pendent of one another. The major faculties of knowing, feeling and willing 
have played a prominent role in the theories of the nature of the soul. Other 
faculties, e.g., judgement, memory and imagination were also recognized, 
and the number of these separate faculties grew larger as time went on. At 
the end of the eighteenth century: the Scottish philosopher Reid, gave a list 
of thirty powers of the mind which later on increased to thirty-seven. The 

on the principle of classification 


main feature of faculty psychology is based 
of mental and spiritual life by means of the function of the soul. The 


faculties constitute aspects of human experience. : 
Mental Structure. The theory of mental structure has quite a different 
background from the faculties which are defined largely as the result of intros- 
ection and speculation. Mental reactions, On the other hand, are studied 
by experimental methods. This does not mean that the hypothesis behind 
the faculties have not influenced the work of Galton. Spearman, Thomson, 
Burt and Thurstone. It is quite clear that no factorial theory has emerged 
solely from the empirical test score and correlation data. Different mental 


tests are applied to numerous children ог adults and the test scores are then 


Subjected to mathematical and statistical analysis in order to arrive at ү 
Underlying factors of menta of the structura 


] ability. The empirical study 
Mind can be traced back to 


Galton. The statistical analysis shows that : 
(1) there is something common 2) qualities are called 


to all subjects and ( 
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mental factors, and it is the business of the factor analyst to isolate and 
identify these factors 

Spearman's Two-Factor Theory. The empirical aspect of Spearman's 
theory of intelligence is so frequently stressed that its background of con- 
temporary psychological theory is apt to be overlooked. Spearman com- 
pared the performance of two small groups of children at Oxford in various 
tests with their achievements. He found a positive co-relation between all 
the materials and showed that the quality of intelligence common to any 


plained by a single general factor of intelligence which he called “С”, There 
were indeed specialized abilities suggested by Galton but each was so speci- 
fic as to be particular to a single test. A child’s score on any test could be 
accounted for completely by a certain amount of general ability together 
with the specific ability required for the particular test. *G" is the common 
factor of general ability and it was Jater shown by Spearman that his two- 
factor theory could hold good in spite of other theories, 

Thomson's Sampling Theory. In this theory Thomson assumes that the 
mind is made up of many independent powers. If two test samples have 
same bond then a general or common factor can be said to exist between 


of group factors, such as verbal ability, 
for special aptitudes in the sense that an 
of closely allied occupations, but Spearman’s Specific factors are each pecu- 
liar to one test. Hence, no test can be used to Predict any intellectual 
quality or aptitudes other than “G”, The British Psychologists in general 

c general factor of intelligence may 
a more specific factor. 
Burt's Hierarchical Structure. Burt holds the view that factors are descrip- 


tive categories and there is a room for all types of mental abilities, general, 


group and Specific. This js known as hierarchical Structure, 
Following Spencer, Stout and McDougall 


organization of mind 
own words, “the proces 
tion”. The next level i 
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of memory and of habit formation. The fourth and highest level in- 
Volves the apprehension or application of relations. Intelligence, as the inte- 
grative Capacity of the mind, is manifested in every level. But this mani- 
festation differs not only in degree but also in their qualitative nature. 
Under the different headings, different factors are included, e.g., under the 
heading of “relation finding”, we include the thought processes, generaliza- 
tion, abstraction, logic and combination of relations. At the associative 
level we include innate memory span, productive imagination, visual and 
audible imagery, yerbal, arithmetical ability, vocabulary and practical 
ability, 

In America, however, a further alternative theory of mental structure has 
been developed by Thurstone. He could find no evidence of a general fac- 
tor underlying all mental activities, but was able to isolate several primary 
Broup-factors which might overlap each other in given tests in varigus/dc pices. 
These аге “у” (Verbal comprehension), “W” (Word fluency), “N” (Num- 
ber), «s» (Space), “М” (Associative memory), “Р” (Perceptual speed) and 
“R” (Reasoning). 

Summary, E have then three important theories of mental ры 
Spearman's two-factor theory, the British theories which assume eee 
Stoup and specific factors, and the theory of Thurstone in e m m 
of Primary abilities are assumed. In conclusion, it may ! $e 
two-factor theory is not really adequate to explain data obtaine us 
1005 empirical studies on the nature of intellectual abilities. А ег Һе 

ritish theory of hierarchy of intellectual abilities i md general, group 
Of specific factors, or the American theory of primary abilities appears to 


adequate to explain the data. 


THE MENTAL STRUCTURE AND ITS BEARING ON EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


As mentioned before, our mind has different ре күнү зт 
ere are individual differences which can only be taken in d E 
namber of methods, viz, testing, observation, interviews ided by different 
"cords. As we turn to the individual qualities we are vs ah у en 
Considerations, Firstly, the empirical study of the hr ca MA 
US that there is something common to all subjects. T = qualiti leue 
mental factors, qr we believe in the dominance Ont UA "Intel ence 
Personality. then the guidance programme will be осы, ah Ee 
5 Опе of the common factors contributing to SS AMT TU КОЕ «НОН Ов 
Of two factors (С and $) is entertained, then ше ааз gs ii E E 
be varied, Along with the assessment of the “G” factor s ig сз; 
should also be attempts to analyse the ot italic nte и guidance 
Ver, t iple. fa j п for granted, S 
5 оек d. 8 short, the concept of guidance, though 
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influenced by the different concepts of the mental structure, should not be 
limited and narrow, but should be comprehensive. : 

The Changing Concept of Intelligence. From the different notions about 
it the concept of intelligence still appears to be an abstraction too difficult 
to be isolated or assessed. But can this deny the existence of a general 
mental ability? The growing scepticism on the general ability is perhaps 
due to the fact that there is no instrument for a foolproof intelligence test 
Are we sure of the constituent parts of intelligence and if so, why is it so 
difficult to measure these aspects of it? This calls for the attention of the 
psychologists. It also appears that intelligence is like a fluid which may 
manifest itself in infinitely varied forms. If the psychologists admit their 
failure to survey the area of abstract intelligence, does the theory of specific 
factors explain everything? Here also, we are not satisfied as we feel the 
existence of abstract intelligence. 

As regards the development of intelligence one wonders as to how our 
mind gradually unfolds itself in constant interaction with environment. That 
is why the orthodox view of constancy of I.Q. has been challenged. But if 
intelligence is regarded as something native and autonomous, no amount of 
optimism on the part of the sociologists is expected to raise that fluid to a 
higher level in the psychometry. If there be any change or swelling, this is 
certainly not that of the inherent abstract potentiality, 

Different tests have been attempted to measure native intelligence, but 
the results of the tests differ because of their inability to cover 
aspect and isolate each from the influence of extraneous factors, е. 
of motivation at the time of administration of the tests, 

It is thus quite natural that any test programme is subject to criticism as 
psychology is not an infallible science. 


Still, if one is to maintain a balanced view, the importance of general in- 
telligence as one of the determinant 


S of success for guidance purposes, will 
have to be recognized. КО 


Scientific Basis of Guidance. 
garding that person as the sum о 
tion should, therefore, begin with 
differ in various ways 
guidance movement h 


all possible 
g., the level 


Analysing an individual is more than re- 


f separate quantitive measure, All educa- 


) the analysis of students. 
» In body and mind, in taste and temperament. The 
as continually emph: 


guidai asized the need for the analysis of 
чугы student by teacher and counsellor in order to obtain a better un- 

erstanding of him. Differential prediction demands this analysis of indivi 
duals with an eye to guidance. 


Individuals may 


In the multipurpose system of educati 1 
d tion the question of differential pre- 
diction has assumed a gr i ee 


This issue depends u he as- 
1 reat 1 à pon the 
sumption that there are individual differences in abilities, aptitudes and per- 
sonality. Differential prediction demands an insight into human nature: 
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it assumes that a pupil may develop more successfully through one parti- 
cular subject group. Н 

It is really difficult to determine the correlates of success in different 
courses of study and vocations. Different approaches have been made to- 
Wards this problem. One of the major problems in the field of differential 
Psychology .is that of finding out individual differences and abilities. 
lt should also be kept in view that besides abilities, there are many 
Other traits and qualities which deserve special attention of the psycho- 
logists. For example, the personality aspects, including attitude, in- 
terest motivation and level of aspiration have got significant bearing on this 
Problem. In other words, the individual differences in various fields should 
be analysed for the purpose of allocation to diversified courses. Our prob- 
lem is to know what types of differences will lead to what result. The 
Major issue is, therefore, to find out a scientific basis of this allocation by 
means of researches. If we consider the correlation between achievements 
in different courses and the general abilities it will appear that different 
Streams of diversified curricula demand different qualities. In U.K. there is 
Some emphasis on intelligence, and a higher degree of abstract intelligence is 
Still considered to be the indicator of one’s success in Grammar School. This 
i, of course, based on a big assumption. But there may be some truth 
behind this, though the supremacy of intelligence or mental ability in the 
field of attainment has been doubted. Today the democracy in education 
has carried a new? message, and Dr. Fleming has echoed the view in the 
following lines: “All adolescents are capable of benefiting satisfactorily by 
Continued education of widely diversified types.” Many psychologists have 
Put forward diferent arguments in favour of differential prediction. G. Kerr 
has been able to show that formation of distinct clusters like linguistic, tech- 


i in different subjects. 
nolo i ith reference to achievements in { 
св Чаш у discovered certain bonds 


his vi d by Earle who has i 
of E E LU eh УТТА subjects. Kng NT si 
lysed the school certificate examination results and eect: e E З 
Mature of the concrete mental ability beside abstract verbal abi у P 
researches on this have been carried out by Buruhama and Crawfor 
have shown the following types of clusterings : 

(а) Ability of verbal comprehension—The Humanity. MT 
(5) Ability to produce verbal images fluently and abundantly 
Literature. 
(c) Ability to solve quan 
(4) Ability to produce qu 


were Technolo, 
(e) Ability to solve concrete problem (S)—Technolozy: 


titative problems (R)—Exact Science. 


antitative images fluently and abundantly (N) 
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(f) Ability to produce visual images fluently and abundantly (P)—The 
Fine Arts. 


But the differences in ability may not provide the entire clue to differential 
prediction. There are other considerations as besides psycho-dynamics. 

It is an admitted fact that differential prediction assumes that all the poten- 
tialities of a will be manifest at a certain stage of adolescence. Much, 
however, depends upon environment. 

But, what are the potentialities and how can they be discovered ? It appears 
that interest has received recognition from many psychologists from the stand- 
point of guidance. Different areas of interest have been brought out as à 
result of work done by Allport and Vernon, Kuder, Strong, Lambert, and 
others. 

But they do not totally correspond to the different streams introduced in 
our multipurpose schools. On an analysis, however, it appears that the 
four streams of diversified courses, viz., humanities, science, technical and 
artistic and musical, have some psychological basis. 

In that case, other streams do not find their full justification from the psy- 
chological point of view, though they may serve the sociological needs of 
our country. Besides interest, there are various other traits which demand 
special attention. It is extremely difficult to find out all the possible corre- 


lates of success, but an effective differential prediction demands a close sut- 
vey of mental abilities with an eye to the purpose. 


Part 1 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF GUIDANCE 


CHAPTER FIVE 


— 


The Concept of Interest 


INTRODUCTION 


Wir i | 

н the : Е гї 

Mila the introduction of diversified courses in the multipurpose schools of 

ШЕ thie question of allocation of courses has assumed much importance 
need for finding a scientific basis for educational guidance is now 


B 

EE чун has, therefore, undertaken the present study of inter-relation 

Ares Ts persistence and attainments. It has been felt that intelli- 

a the only factor contributing 10 the success in any field. Because 

of the - equacy of intelligence test to perdict one's attainments the interest 

ie ie, К ш the present investigation has been particularly aroused. 

Ке еп admitted on all hands that among personality characteristics, 

and interest have significant bearing on attainment. But how 


to assess them ? 

Bu or of interest in the guidance programme has been admitted 
shown Ж я апі Thomson. Burt considers these type-differences 
and en e pupils of different schools, to be the effects of abilities, interests 
io th peramental qualities, while Spearman” and Thomson* attribute them 

Ss accidental acquirement of special knowledge and interests. 

Hh Aa the writer's knowledge, there appears 10 exist no such test which 
and See validated in this country for the objective assessment of persistence 
ved POR of pupils of 13 to 17 age-range. This is why the task has pro- 
cult as the construction and validation of necessary tests demand 


m E 
е and energy. 
alidati Ki q 
mis idation of tests is one of the outstanding problems 
“ы pted in the present experimen 
Ad x from experiments. А pilot study 
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and this has been 
nalysis of the data 


d for the purpose 
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the process of validation. The tests were then applied in the main experi- 
ment and administered on different streams for obtaining both interest and 
persistence scores and comparing them against respective school attainments. 


An account of the researches and results obtained are reported in full in 
the following pages. 


WHAT Is INTEREST ? 


In studying interest, one is concerned with enjoyment or satisfaction. 
Experimentally an interest is a response of liking. It is an index of motiva- 
tion according to many. McDougall on this point seems to be doubtful as to 
its nature. He asks, “What is interest 2” Is it an agent, an entity, or 
faculty that we have hitherto overlooked ? 


Interest is a vague word according to him but the f. 


acts implied by it 
are very important. 


As pointed out by Strong,‘ interest is an indeterminate 
indicator of success. In his opinion, the reason for this indeterminateness 
is to be found in the fact that it is an activity, indicator of satisfaction but 
not necessarily of success; it is an activity which may be liked or disliked. 

The term interest can also be interpreted from many other angles. It 
could be treated as a cognitive experience—a subjective one depending up- 
on the activity of the particular apperception mass in question and the inten- 
sity of the stimulus arousing it. Interest can also be regarded as a conative 
phenomenon, as much depends upon motivation or drive, 

In the opinion of McDougall, interest being essentially conative is a 
matter of enduring settings of our conative tendencies or impulses and is 


therefore, determined by our instincts and sentiments. In this connection, 
Thorndike’s study deserves special mention. 


According to him, interest 
is the result of past experience—a feeling towards the satisfier, He clearly 
identifies interests with likes. 


Besides, the operational concept of interest a 
for the purpose of guidance. Fryer 
interests, in a measurement sense are 
sions are negative reactions to stimul 
vironment. According to some, in 


PPears to be very practical 
has put it Clearly. To him objective 
positive reactions and Objective aver- 


ating objects and activities of the en- 
terest is mainly a cognitive experience— 
г | There are others who consider 
Interest as an emotive phenomenon bec the existing relation of interest 


se who sees a co 
field of interest an 
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phasis on the conative aspect and describes interest to’ be active and pro- 
jective.” Dewey affirms that genuine interest is the accompaniment of the 
identifications, through action, of the self with some object or ideas, because 
of the necessity of the object or idea for the maintenance of a self-initiated 
activity. The genuine principle of interest is the principle of the recog- 
nised identity of the fact or proposed line of action with the self. 

According to Vernon “an interest is just as complex as an amalgam of 
subjective feelings and objective behaviour-tendencies, and interests are at 
least as manifold and as difficult to reduce to a few undimensional 


variables".? M^. i 
In spite of the various investigations in the field of interest, there are 


certain pertinent questions which deserve special attention. 


Does the interest of a person change through- 
fluence of environmental factors or is some 
dual at certain stage of life? 


(a) Is interest dynamic ? 
out the life owing to the in 
interest-pattern formed in every indivi 


If so, what is that stage? f 
(b) Are interests innate or acquired? If they are innate, to what extent 


are they so? jin 
(c) What are the psychological elements involved in interest? The 

above fundamental questions are really perturbing as their answer 

demands a thorough enquiry and long investigation. But the ad- 
vance so for made in this field is not sufficient to offer any conclusive 
evidence. 
bt as to whether one's interest can be 
al phenomenon after a certain age-level. 
It is the common experience that many shift their centres of interest even 
at a considerably advanced age for the sake of better RE As 
Situation, Ts it then the question of need which guides very O mA 3 3 
mation of interest? Or is there any innate disposition or Pi en ne 
determining one’s interest? The relevant researches in this x E 
Course, based on the assumption that “interest” is an aspect О і е Ta 
Which involves a psychological mechanism dormant or aroused. g 


i ik i habit “are 

also su is vi ing that interest, like attitude and 
pports this view by saying : аа 
Stabilised sets of dispositions re: ience and determining 


sulting from exper we 
i i abilise 

resulting behaviour. But he admits that though they invo ye s 
Patterns still they may be mo Thorndike has also 


dified by re-education. 
endorsed this view as he concludes : 


“The results of our experiments sup- 
1 1 ”8 
Port the conclusion that a person Сап be taught new attitudes and interest. 
" Vernon, P. E., Personality Tesis and Assessments, 


p. 161. 
"Strong, E. K., Vocational Interests of Men and 


Women, p- 8. 
“Thorndike, E. L, “The Interest of Adults”, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
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But, it is also a fact that some show definite inclination towards specific 
types of activities from their childhood and retain the same throughout their 
life while some develop new sense of values at certain ages. There are 
many who hold that unfolding of interest is gradual. 

It appears, therefore, that interest depends to a certain extent upon ex- 
ternal factors, and environment has a large part to play in the formation of 
interest. The social heredity of a person, the relative values attached to 
types of activities by the society at large, should then have enormous in- 
fluence upon the development of one’s interest. 

Strong has, of course, produced research evidence in support of the per- 
manence of interest. It is almost a foregone conclusion that “there is great 
specialisation of interest. He admits that “it is possible, however, to 
recognise general interest” though the items on an interest test considered 
singly, go to prove the existence of specific interests. 

There have been attempts to classify interest into different types. But 
the most popular classification is based on the assumption that interest— 
experience consists of congnitive, conative and emotive elements. Thus 
three types of interests have been suggested by Fryer. According to him, 
expressed interest is the verbal profession of interest in an object, activity, 
task or occupation. 

Fryer classifies specific interests and concludes that th 
interests of children and adolescents are unstable a 
data for diagnosis or prognosis. 

Manifest interest is synonymous with 


pation though the term has not been us 
studies, 


е expressed specific 
nd do not provide useful 


participation in an activity or occu- 
ed as a predictor of iüterest in many 


Tested interest is used to refer to interest as measured by objective tests 
às differentiated from inventories which are based on subjective self-estimates. 
Besides the general fundamental classifications, e.g., inventoried interest, 


vocational interest, academic interest, play interest, etc., there are detailed 
рон The following list will show some of the classifi- 
cations : 


Thurstone : Science, People, Language, Business. 


Allport and Vernon: Theoretical, Social, Economic, Political, Artistic. 
Religious. 


Strong: Science, People, Lan 
Contract, 

Kuder: Scientific, Literary, 
Artistic, Musical. 


guage, Things and People, System and 


Mechanical, Clerical, Computational, 


It is thus observed that certain stable personality traits allied to motives, 
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have invited the attention of many psychologists though t exact nature of 
these mechanisms is not usually described in detail. — ^ 

Carter's study? of twin resemblances suggests that there may be some 
hereditary influences in the development of interests, although of course, 
such resemblance studies do not conclusively prove an inherited basis. Ac- 
cording to him, interests reflect differentially assimilated aspect of the cul- 
ture as well. Freeston'” on the other hand, suggested that interests of 
children are often dominated by the desire for escape from humdrum 
work, 


PREVIOUS RESEARCHES ON INTEREST 


There is hardly any scope for doubt as to the influence of interest on attain- 
ment. But one may ask “to what extent can interests be regarded as pre- 


dicators of one’s future attainments ?” 
There have been many researches on the study of interrelation between 


interest and success in the examination or abilities. 

Among the many who have thrown light on this field, the name of 
Fryer deserves mention. According to him, interest in specific subjects 
has definite bearing on self-estimated abilities in the same field. A positive 
correlation of .60 and .30 has been found by him between interest 
on the one hard and self-estimated abilities and grades on the 


Other. 
Similarly, the report of Berdie'* endorses the conclusions arrived at by 


Fryer. The coirelation of .23 between college honour point ratios in engi- 
neering and curriculum satisfaction scores is rather significant. Attempt 
ade to find out the amount of correlation between the 


interest scores on the literary scale of the Kuder Preference Record and 
grades in English, History and Science. The correlations were .25, .13 and 
:01 respectively. In the attempt, Hake and Ruedisili'? have put forward 
reasons as to why they think favourable about the predictive value of Kuder 
Preference Record. They have also been supported by Коттеу!* who also 


has also been m 
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found significant correlations. Similarly, Strong. Blank was found con- 
siderably useful in predicting success by Ostrom. 

Investigations have also been made to find out the correlation of interest 
with other factors, viz., intelligence, scholarship, etc. Fryer also reports 
that Jacobsen found a positive correlation of interest with both scholarship 
and intelligence. Klugman’s'® investigation shows that the relationship 
between “spread of vocational interest” on the Kuder Preference Record and 
different variables such as intelligence, adjustment and education is not al- 
ways positive. Earle" in his questionnaire study with 487 university stu- 
dents and near about 1200 teachers’ training college students indicates the 
positive correlation between definite vocational aims and distinctive inter- 
est-attitude patterns. Kelly and Fiske" also report significant correlations 
between the Strong Interest Blank and various other criteria of success in 
the field of clinical psychology. 

Shaffer!® in his study of various sub-groups of business students showed 
fairly distinctive interest patterns on the Kuder Preference Record on its 
different scales. The same was found to be useful also in the discrimination 
of students of business administratión from other students. 

Thorndike”? has studied adult interests by such a test designed to cover 
thirty-nine topics or fields. The items include names of occupations, amuse- 
ments, school subjects, activities peculiarities of people, order of preference 
among activities, types of persons admired, etc. One’s likes, dislikes, in- 
differences, choices and preferences are to be recorded against each item. 
The test is reliable and valid though the scoring principle is rather laborious. 


Jacobsen", Van Tuyl and Eurich?? have also proceeded in similar lines 
with an eye to curricular guidance. 
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school leaving age there is a period of realistic choice when alternative 
Occupations are finaly considered and a specific job chosen. Super consi- 
ders that the special contribution of the successive dominance of interests 
abilities and job attributes as determinants of choice before reality begins 
to play a major role.30 E 

Super agrees with Strong that individuals vary considerably in their interests, 


abilities and personalities and are qualified by virtue of these characteristics 
to succeed in a number of occupations. 


Tn countries like England, Australia and Holl 


ly been made to this problem. Tests which are easy to administer have been 
developed in those countries for use in schools. Fleming has developed a 


test (P.A.I.) designed to assess the preferences of School children for ob- 
jects, ideas or people who have been used to guide children to courses with 
technical and other types of bias. 


The items are presented in the form of 
statements which are grouped unde 


r different headings, 
Lambert and Peel have also developed a test to dis; 
children who would be best advised to o 


technical curriculum. In form it is 
into three main sections. 
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hundred and ten in women's form. But the general tybes of interest have 
hardly been objectively determined. Many types of value or general interest 
have, however, been taken into account by Allport and Vernon, and the 
classification has been made in the line of Spranger in his “types of men”. 
There are six types of value or general interest, theoretical or scientific, 
arian, aesthetic or artistic, social or humanitarian, politi- 
and religious or spiritual, where evaluative attitudes 

Here in the present investigation also the following 
aken for assessment: (a) Academic, 
1, (e) Artistic and (f) Agricul- 


economic or utilit 
cal or power-seeking 
have been emphasised. 
six types of interests have been t 
(b) Scientific, (c) Technical, (4) Commercia 
tural. 


The Kuder Preference Record is another device which aims at measuring 


five more specifically occupational interests: artistic, literary, musical, social 
science and clerical. This record is built around the idea that one can 
measure preference for types of activity and each preference has a voca- 
tional significance. The concept involved in the approach is, no doubt, 
valuable but the test itself is inadequate. The present work has, therefore, 
been devoted mainly to construct a comprehensive test battery for the assess- 


ment of interest and persistence. 
A review of the studies on interes 


definite idea of the exact nature of interest. 
different dimensions of what we call interest, Thus interest has been inter- 


preted from many angles. Some have emphasised the cognitive aspects and 
the conative aspect has been emphasised by many. There are others who 
have recognised the importance of the emotional phase of interest. Accord- 
ing to them interest is mainly a feeling developed towards the satisfier. 
Thus Thorndike connects interest with the law of effect and takes it as the 
feeling which accompanies a satisfier. On a critical analysis it appears that 
environment has a larger part to play in the development of interest. Much 
depends upon the satisfaction of certain needs in course of adjustment. But 
does that mean that one's interest is so dynamic as to make any attempt for 
its assessment futile? As pointed out by Vernon it is really difficult 
to assess interest. There is, of course, some ground for optimism as certain 
consistency on the behaviour tendency has been observed by many. 
There is a justification for assuming that there are innate propensities 


finding their expression in different forms. One may have an urge for 
hile others may have urge for manipulation of concrete objects, 


But these are very broad channels of expression. 

It is really doubtful whether there are so many interests as there are 
fields of operation. But the general propensities may gradually be reinforc- 
ed into specific forms in interaction with the environment. Thus behavi- 
our changes in adolescence find expression in shifts in interests, attitudes 
and values. Many of these changes reflect the individual's endeavour to 


t does not offer a very clear and 
This is perhaps due to the 


creativity, W 
viz., tools. 
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adapt himself to bel:aviour which is expected by society of a more mature in- 
dividual. Interest ¿ppears, therefore, to be a very flexible concept. It has 
been assumed that interest, unless it is manifest, does not take a definite 
pattern. 

It is interesting to note that the flexible concept seems to be now surren- 
dered to the mechanical outlook of a behaviourist with t 
vocational and educational guidance. 
methods in intelligence and aptitude m 
tional concept of interest and enco 
objectively. 

The following tentative definition of intere: 
view for the present investigation is in kee 
“Interest is a behaviour te 
satisfaction of certain need 
the environment.’ 


he emphasis on 
The success of the psychometric 
casurement has stimulated the opera- 
uraged attempts to measure interest 


st which has been kept in 


ping with Strong’s concept : 
ndency which is nothing but an expression of 


5 innate or acquired in course of adjustment to 


Both psychological and sociological approaches h 
this problem and it appears that the lat 
the present attempt. 


ave thus been made to 
ter approach has greater influence on 


7? Strong, E. "оса 
B K., Vocational Interests of Men and Women, p. 93. 


CHAPTER SIX 


_———— 


The Concept of Persistence 


EYSENCK STATES with emphasis : “Among the qualities which make for the 
efficient use of a person's abilities is his persistence”. Eysenck’s view is 
also supported by Fernald. “The success or failure of individuals depends 
largely on the ability to endure and continue to strive for the sake of 
achievement, in spite of fatigue and discouragement”. 

The importance of persistence in education has been recognised by many 
though its nature and dimension await further exploration. 

Allport rightly observes : “The belaboured concept of involuntary perse- 


psychologists’ timid, half-hearted gesture towards a trouble- 


verance was the 
of persistence 


some but inescapable problem in personality. The concept 
is far bolder and in the long run should prove sounder”.* 
The term “persistence” has been suitably defined by MacArthur in his 


investigations as “Ше virtue by which an individual continues in steadfast 


pursuit of an aim, in spite of difficulties or obstacles”.* As early as 1915, 


Webb described such a factor “W” or Will-persistence. 

Cattel's Factor “С” is similar. In discussing the assessment of perso- 
nality, Burt says that among other considerations, “The psychologists have 
to consider three things”,* one of which is “the strength of persistence.” 
Fleming ° lists persistence as one of the personal attributes for assessment 
of school pupils. The National Foundation of Educational Research" lists 
Persistence as one of seven temperamental qualities for assessment and 
recording. Thus there is little doubt about its importance, but there is 
hardly sufficient research evidence as to its unitary existence independent of 
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any other trait. scleral researches have been done on persistence-tests and 
here too some authérs find very little overlapping, and others break the trait 
into distinct group factors or types of persistence. Ryans concludes that 
the assumption of a general factor is justified. 

The question of generality or specificity of persistence is a debatable one; 
much of the research on it produces contradictory evidence. Thus one 
begins to wonder whether persistence is really a general quality or is speci- 
fic to situations. Thornton? suggests: “А better question to ask is how 
general is persistence and what is meant by persistence? The two questions 
of how general is persistence and what is meant by persistence are inter- 
dependent problems.” 

Eysenck? suggests that ultimately we may reach agreement by framing 
the question this way: “How general and how specific?” 

MacArthur's research on persistence in the University of London shows 
that about 50 per cent of the variance can be ех 
of common factors. 

In view of the importance attached to persistence, 
that there have been many attempts by psychologists 
measure this particular trait. 


plained by the presence 


it is not surprising 
to delineate and 


PREVIOUS RESEARCHES ON PERSISTENCE 


Among the experimental a 
earliest was the investigatio 
and 116 delinquents who w 
This was a rough attempt 
and to draw conclusions 
made an attempt along si 

But a more interestin 
Webb in 1915. He st 


pproaches towards the study in this line, the 
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to measure the ability to endure physical fatigue, 
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was not generally accepted. As Ryans put it, “we шаў conclude that the 
Downey-Will Temperament-Test...is not a suitable measuring instrument 
for traits of persistence”.1* Тһе next significant investigation was that of 
Morgan and Hull in 1926. In this investigation the judges were asked 
to rate 100 pupils on a scale of persistence consisting of nine qualitative 
grades, on the basis of observations in different test situations and settings. 
The report presented by Morgan and Hull shows that ratings obtained by 
this method are highly valid, and they consider that similar qualitative 
methods are the most promising for persistence assessment. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PERSISTENCE 


With the introduction of diversified courses in the multipurpose schools 
of India, the question of allocation of courses has assumed much importance, 
as increasing need for finding a scientific basis for educational guidance is 
being felt more and more. 

The writer has, therefore, undertaken the present study of inter-relation 
between interest, persistence and attainments. It has been felt that intelli- 
gence is not the only factor contributing to the success in any field. 
Because of this inadequacy of intelligence test to perdict one’s attainments, 
the interest of the writer in the present investigation has been particularly 
aroused. ч 

It has been admitted on all hands that among personality characteristics, 


persistence and interest have significant bearing on attainment. But how 


to assess them?, 
The importance of interest in the Guidance programme has been admitted 


both by Burt, Spearman and Thomson. Burt" considers these type-differ- 
ences shown by the pupil of different schools to be the effects of abilities, 
interests and temperamental qualities, while Spearman ** and Thomson +° 
attribute them to the accidental acquirement of special knowledge and 
interests. 

The Hartshorne-May-and-Maller!* study of self control reported in 1929, 
made a very remarkable contribution. Eight tests of various types, viz., 


pencil and paper, performance, etc., Were applied. The reliability of the 
?? Ryans, D. G, “The Measurement of Persistence. An Historical Review", Psycholo- 
gical Bulletin, 1939, XXXVI, p. 718. 

1 Morgan, J. J. E. and Hull, Н. L. 
Applied Psychology, 1926, X, pp- 180-87. 5 

x ne C. бте Psychological Implication of Norood Report”, British Journal of 
Education Psychology, 1943, Vol. ХШ, рр. 126-40. ) 

3 Spearman, С, The Abilities of Man, 1927, London, Macmillan. ee 

19 Thomson, G. H., Factorial Analysis of Human Ability, 1939, London, University of 


London Press. Я 
17 Hartshorne, H., May and Maller, Studies in Service and Self-Control, 1928-30. 
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battery of group telis was .89 and the total score on the group tests corre- 
lated .23 with reputation for persistence. The individual tests inter- 
correlated .11 to .10. The research unlike most of the previous researches 
boldly faced the Generality-Specificity problem. It concluded: “If our 
language customs permitted, we should learn to speak of persistences rather 
than persistence." 15 

Crutcher's * study of persistence in 1934 is an attempt to find the rela- 
tion of persistence to mental defect, introversion and intelligence. He 
attempted to estimate persistence through situation tests and tasks like 
card-house building, mechanical puzzles, picture copying, etc. But his find- 
ings led him to significant consideration that there is not a general trait of 
persistence, but that intelligence, perseverance, determination, special abili- 
Чез and specific factors influence the degrees of persistence possessed. 
Another important study in this line was that by Alexander?" in 1935. His 
"X" factor looked like persistence and appeared to include persistent 
behaviour. 

Among the factorial investigations of persistence, Ryans’ is the most ex- 
haustive. He used eighteen measures and found three factors after factor- 
analysis—the first of which showed the highest loadings on persistence 
rating. This he interprets as a “persistence factor”, From this study he 
concludes that there appeared as a result, seeming evidence of a general 
factor of persistence. The persistence factor seemed to be relatively inde- 
pendent of such other capacities as intelligence and perseverance. In a 
later study ** positive correlations between persistence, school success and 
verbal ability were found. In a further study he has given an indication of 
the possibility of a relationship between persistence on the one hand and 


emotional stability, extroversion and confidence in the self as measured by 
the Bernreuter Inventory on the other.23 


E 24 ; "i lenti : 
But Thornton?* in 1939 raised objections to this factor analytic study 
* Ibid, p. 442. 
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logy, 1939, ХУШ, р. 664. 
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because of the small size of the population. He himpett carried out an 
investigation on 189 American college students of 19 fo 26 years of age. 
The tests, twenty-two in all, included ten objective measures in addition to 


ratings, etc. 

But he considers that the correlations between the tests used are too low 
io justify the conception of a common factor of persistence. Another inves- 
tigation of this type was that of Rethlineshafer.25 But Kremer's ?? study is 
perhaps more interesting to us. His analysis throws some light on the 
present investigation. His persistence test battery had a reliability of .85 
and the rating scale had one of .77. There was also an indication of 
general underlying factor running through the entire persistence battery. 

It is thus to be observed that the four-factor-analytic studies, viz., those 
of Thornton, Rethlingshafer, Ryans, and Kremer, are of considerable im- 
pertance and significance. These four studies suggest that there is an 
underlying order within the domain of persistence behaviour. 

Among post-1937 studies on persistence Wetherill's 27 іп 1946 is striking 
because of its value in the field of education. 

The merit of this work lies in the method adopted for assessing the trait 
of persistence. Ratings, according to Wetherill, serve as useful auxiliary 
instruments for selection and he has suggested a number of ways by which 
ratings can be efficiently employed. 

Another important contribution was Eysenck’s 2% work published in 1947. 
In a large factorial study of ratings on a variety of personality tests he found 
two main factors; they were labelled “neuroticism” and “extroversion-intro- 
version.” He next attempted to discover suitable tests for the measure- 
ment of these two factors, one of which appeared to be linked with persis- 
tence. He gave a shorthand version of the Wang questionnaire to а popu- 
lation of 25 male and 25 female hysterics and 25 male and 25 female 
lysthmyics,2° but the result was rather disappointing as this instrument did 
not distinguish between the groups. Another interesting finding by Eysenck 
is that the Wang questionnaire, actually measured neuroticism instead of 
persistence. His remark that “there can be little doubt that no definite 
conclusions can be based on questionnaires of this kind ... and we must turn 
to more objective studies in order to obtain such a picture” is worth 
consideration. The difference between Eysenck’s and Maller’s measures 
of persistence may be roughly described by saying that Eysenck’s measure 

25 Rethlingshafer, “The Relation of Test of Persistence to Other Measures of Conti- 

nuance of Activities”, Journal of Abnormal and Socio Psychology, 1942, рр. 7-82. 

2° Kremer, A. H., The Nature of Persistence—Studies in Psychology, and Psychiatry, 1942, 
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ОЁ persistence was bt the physical type whereas Maller’s was of the verbal, 
numerical and spatial types. Both these investigations showed” different 
approaches but the findings were similar. 

In this connection Adcock’s 3 attempt in 1947 to carry out a cluster- 
directed factor analysis of tests of temperament and a self-rating question- 
naire deserves mentioning. According to him persistence is a quality which 
involves two factors, viz., intensity of drive and obsessional tendency. In 
1948 French?! got some encouraging results with engineering students on 
applying a device known as the Ingenuity Tests. 

But still more novel perhaps is the projective technique in the field of 
assessment of personality. Vernon ?? says: “Projective testing arose indeed 
partly as a revolt against the search for tests of particular traits, because it 
seemed to yield insights into the structure of the personality as a whole.” 
Rosenzweigh's?? Picture-Frustration study suggests another possible approach 
to the problem. In this test different situations were presented by means 
of cartoons. The subjects were asked to respond to each situation and it 
was expected that they would project themselves in every situation. But 
the question is that of objectivity of these techniques, though an attempt has 
here been made to reduce the subjectivity of interpretation to a certain 
degree by giving samples of scoring. 

Among very recent investigations Mac 
mention. His enquiry mainly centred r 
specificity of persistence. Another aim 


K t > persistence and such other personality qualities. 
Vernon? says in connection with his work: “In a very thorough research 
on London Secondary School boys (of 14-16 age range) MacArthur 
recently demonstrated a strong persistence factor on objective tests and 
ratings (together with subsidiary group factors) and found that this as 


chievement.” Twenty-two per- 


e 15 were objective tests, —for 
the measurement of the general persistence factor, : 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Theoretical Framework 


AIM AND SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


най со ані а difference is being felt more and 
: ; vestigation has been increased because of 
its bearing on the guidance programme in our country. 

The present investigation entails the construction and validation of suit- 
able tests for objective study of interest and persistence and as such there 
is a further scope of standardisation of these tests for wider use. 
| Educational guidance demands a scientific basis for its effective function- 
ing. But in this country very little advance has been made in this direction. 
The scope of the present thesis lies within the field of query as to what 
are the correlates Gf success. 

It is perhaps the experience of many engaged in the field of education 
that difference in attainments is not only due to individual difference in 
intelligence, but in other traits of personality as well. 

The general aim of the thesis has, therefore, been to find out some deter- 
minants of success in examination. 

It has been assumed that interest and persistence are important factors 
contributing to ones’ attainments. Therefore, the following has been kept 


in view: 


1. To construct test battery for assessing interest. Sub-tests of different 
types including questionnaire, information test and situational tests 


will comprise the battery. 

2. To construct another test battery in 
tional test for assessing persistence. 

3. To Select suitable criteria for validation of the tests. 

4. To make appropriate revision of the tests in the light of the experi- 
ence derived from the pilot study. 

5. To attempt validation of the tests by comparison and analysis. 

6. To study inter-correlation between interest persistence and. attain- 
ments by comparison of the data collected from different institutions, 


cluding questionnaire and situa- 
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f THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

As the techniques adopted in this investigation consisted of inventories 
on the one hand and situation tests on the other, it will be proper to cons- 
truct a theoretical framework. The purpose is to explain all the consi- 
derations underlying the construction of the inventories and situation tests 
and to put forward the arguments in favour of accepting teacher's ratings 
and responses of the criterion-group as the criteria for validation of tests 
on persistence and interest respectively. 

The questionnaire method of personality study involves a series of 
questions combined into a single measuring scale. But where is the justi- 
fication for believing that the responses to a few questions will faithfully 
reflect one’s feelings, dispositions, abilities or traits? In general, alterna- 
tive choices in the form of “yes,” “no” and “?” are supplied and the sub- 
ject’s response is taken at its face value and treated as an index of his 
actual characteristics under similar circumstances. When an individual acts 
in the same manner on different occasions, it means that the groups of 
stimuli presented on these occasions, have the same personal significance 
for him. This fundamental fact forms the basis of Allport’s assumption of 
Generalized Tendencies within the organism, which he described in short 
as “traits”. Cattel’s view of traits is also similar. According to him, trait 
is nothing but a collection of reactions or responses bound by some kind 
of unity which permits the responses to be gathered under one term and 
treated in the same fashion for most purposes. 

In the present investigation it can be assumed that personality originates 
and develops through the interactions of four main sectors: the cognitive 
sector, the affective sector, the conative sector and the physical sector. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INVENTORY FOR THE ASSESSMENT 
OF INTEREST (Sun-TrsT No. 1) 


ува that inventories suffer from a number of limitations 
ing out Se a ў T е шу a may serve some purpose for draw- 
АП the questions hens ton about the likes and dislikes in a particular field. 
арн те n to place the individuals in such situations 
The constructio ud peut үне and significance to the investigator. 

lying Kuder ee le questionnaire was guided by the theories under- 
ОРО, арау E ce ecord. The final questionnaire took the pattern 

Books and, thus 60 items were placed in different combinations 


each group containing { ree ere s 
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of grouping them in ord „181 of scattered items responded, the idea 
investigaint framed th er to increase the range of scores, stimulated the 
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Preference Card. There were 60 items designed to neeasure six different 
types of interest and arranged in 20 different groups. 1 Most of the items 
demanded information about the subjects” actual participation in different 
fields of activities or the feeling about what would be done and how could 
he react to certain situations. 

In short, the questionnaire attempting to draw information about the 
subject's preference, likes and interest (dominant) by placing the individuals 
in such abstract situations as would indicate the subject's interests in every 
sense of the term. The consideration behind the construction of the ques- 
tionnaire was quite in keeping with Strong's view of interest. 

Administration and Scoring. 1а spite of the written directions at the top 
of the questionnaire it was considered advisable to make verbal instructions 
clear before actually administering the test. Uniformity in procedure for 
administering the tests was another important consideration. The time 
taken was roughly fifteen minutes for completion. 

Scoring. The subject would receive 1, 2 and 3 for his responses indica- 
ting least, average and highest preference to each of the questions forming 
a group. For example, a pupil has indicated his preference in the follow- 


ing manner: 


1. Will you sit to draw a picture at the end of school hours? (3). 
. Will you sit upon a watch at the end of the school hours? (2). 
3. Will you si? to keep accounts of your family after your school 
hours? (1). 


It will be scen from the above that the subject has expressed his maxi- 
mum preference to drawing and least preference to keeping accounts. So 
his score in fine arts in the particular groups will be (3) and that in technical 
and commerce will be (2) and (1) respectively. The range of scores 
will, therefore, vary from 10 to 30 as there are 10 items for the assessment 
of each type of interest. In other words, the testee is asked to rank his 
order of preference to the three answers to such questions forming each 
group. The scoring principle is in keeping with that followed in the All- 


port and Vernon's study of Values. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFORMATION TEST (SUB-TEST No. 2) 


This test was devised with a view to serving as one of the subsidiary 


checks on the assumption that any one keeps a wider range of information 
in a particular field in which he is more interested than in the one which 


he has lesser interest. This attempt is quite in keeping with that by 
E. А, Peel? : 


1 Peel, E. A. “Assessment of Interes 
tional Psychology, 1948, ХУП, pp. 41-47. 
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The test FW 36 items of which 6 pertained to each type of 
interest. 

Administration and Scoring. This is a group test to be applied with a 
clear instruction that all the items should be attempted. Each correct 
answer will fetch a score of 1 and thus the range of scores for each area 
of interest is 0 to 6. This subject took about ten minutes for administration. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SITUATIONAL TESTS 


Though the questionnaire was one of the main techniques for the assess- 
ment of interest the test battery was enriched by addition of certain situa- 
tional tests of ad hoc types. As mentioned before, interest has been taken 
to be “as complex an amalgam of subjective feeling and objective behaviour 
tendencies.” 


The investigator, therefore, was conscious of the various dimensions of 


interest and tried to test an individual’s relative standing on six main types 


of interest through his actual participation in certain standardized activities 
or situations and analysis of the relative influences 
the individual’s mind. 

The first situational test (Sub-test No. 3 
that it would give the investigator greater Opportunities to observe the sub- 
ject's responses to actual life-like situations on the basis of his participa- 
tion in the activities presented in the test. The items comprising the test 
have been so selected that they may give indication of the subject’s ex- 
pressed interest in relevant fields. The items either demand some infor- 
mation or his preliminary knowledge in relevant fields and mostly cover 
the different aspects of each area of interest, For example, the items 


designed to assess one’s interest in Art comprised activities demanding his 
motivation in drawing some sketches, 


of perspectives and Proportion, 
one’s technical interest consisted i 


of different objects on 


) was constructed with the hope 


Thus for assessing 
| set in twenty possible groups and 
each group of item would be presented one after another. ik 

aa С А successful participation in every 
activity the subject will score one (1) and thus the range of score will be from 
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0 to 10 in each field of interest. Thus the relative stnding on six main 
types of interest may be deduced from the total scores. ' In this connection, 
it is worthwhile to mention that in the twenty groups, each type of interest 
has been represented sixteen times and as such if in all the groups anyone 
successfully participates in activities representing the same type of interest, 
then he will score the highest. This sub-test roughly took twenty minutes 


for administration. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SITUATION TEsT (SUB-TEST No. 4) 


The construction of this test was guided by the consideration that one's 
interest may find expression through one's preference of certain news items 
to others. Thirty news items pertaining to different fields of interest have 
been presented in different combinations in twenty groups and the subject is 
to choose one of the items forming each group, for perusal. The proce- 
dure is similar to that followed in the former case (i.e. Sub-test No. 3). 
The time for administration in this case was fifteen minutes. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ASSESSMENT OF PERSISTENCE 


The construction of this questionnaire was stimulated by the considera- 
tion that such a test on persistence is rare in this country and as such would 
be of value if it proved reliable and valid. As this was intended for appli- 
cation and validation in West Bengal this was constructed in Bengali with 
a view to minimising the language difficulty. The questionnaire originally 
contained eighteen items which have been constructed with an eye to the 
particular connotation of the terms. As the term “persistence” may have 
different meanings to different people it is perhaps wise to describe here, 
how and in what sense this term has been used in this investigation. As 
Persistence ‘has been tentatively defined here as “a trait by virtue of which 
an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, in spite of difficul- 
ties or obstacles,” the following considerations were taken into account be- 


fore framing the test items. х 1 x 
A person who is not steadfast quickly gets bored with a job, nei 3 
can he be expected to finish a task if difficulty arises. On the other han | 
a man who is persistent pays little attention to how long it takes him to 
finish a job or to what is going around him; he is a person who never uie 
Or feels satisfied until he has got over the difficulty and finished the wor 
he has started. This view of persistence is quite in keeping with that p 
by MacArthur in his Ph.D. thesis. There has been another attempt to 
ner so that the child would not realize 


Phrase questions in an indirect man л 
ituati n e ex- 
that he was revealing himself. The situations chosen were within 


Perience of an age group and the number of such situations was limited. 


6 
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Vernon says, “It iĝ a mistake to make the test too long because the testees 
get bored and respond in a stereotyped manner, failing to consider each 
item on its merits.” The questionnaires were therefore made deliberately 
short and handy for making them effective from the standpoints of adminis- 
tration and scoring. " 

Administration and Scoring. Oral instructions are to be given in addition 
to the written directions on the top of the questionnaire. 
honesty when answering deserves special emphasis. 

The subject would receive points each time he underlines the response 
denoting the presence of the trait measured. 


For example, if one underlines “yes” against the question, “Do you like 
a job which requires a long time for its completion?” he will score(1) 


because positive response to such a question will indicate the presence of 
the trait. On the other hand, if he underlines ‘no’ against the question, 
“Do you feel unhappy if you are to finish a job when it takes a few years?” 
he will also get (1) as the negative response to such a question will indi- 


cate the presence of this trait. A middle column (?) was provided in 


order to check guessing and no credit was given to these. The time for 
its administration was roughly five minutes. 


The necessity for 


CONSTRUCTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE No. 2 FOR THE ASSESSMENT 
OF PERSISTENCE 


The idea of constructing another disguised questionnaire appeared to be 


more psychological. Symond observes, “It is probable that disguised 


questionnaires are more valid {һап those which are straightforward in 
their approach,” 


It seemed desirable therefore, to phrase questions in an 
indirect manner so that the child did not realise that he was revealing him- 
self. The situations chosen were within the experience of the 14-17 years 
old boys and girls 


and might form a story. The story included six situa- 
tions. In both the questionnaires for the assessment 
be seen that the number of items i 


that th s not large and this was done deliberately. 

, Administration and Scoring. This Sub-test took five minutes for admi- 
nistration. Apparently the subjects scored (1) for the response denoting 
the presence of the trait. 


c The subjects were required to underline the parti- 
cular character with which they can identify. 


of persistence, it will 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SITUATION TEST. 


(FOR THE ASSESSMENT 
OF PERSISTENCE) 


| 
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The situation test was, therefore, constructed so that its findings might be 
compared with those of other scalings. The investigator, decided to present 
four types of situation tests to the children at the same time with the clear 
instruction that they were at full liberty to spend all the time available on 
any one of them instead of attempting all the four. Alternatively, they were 
asked to record the order of preference and the time they began and gave 
up in each case. It was not considered desirable to try to elicit a high 
degree of original motivation for the tests. At his first meeting with the 
children, the experimenter told them that he would ask them to play cer- 
tain games for ascertaining their speed of action. They were also told that 
they would be given the opportunity to try any of them as long as they 
liked within the time-limit. Thus the purpose of the situation test was kept 
concealed, as it was intended to observe them under normal motivational 
conditions. The battery of tests, as mentioned before, presented a variety 
of four tests in the form of games: (1) dotting and pricking, (2) crossing 
vowels (3) writing natural numbers, and separating the odd numbers from 
the even by distinctive marks and (4) drawing as many figures as possible 


out of the dots given on a sheet of paper. The aim of the situation test was 
to estimate persistence, i.c. how long one could stick to a job, however diffi- 
MacArthur's definition that “persistence is a 


cult and boring it might be. 1 } : З 
virtue by which an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, 


in spite of difficulties or obstacles” was kept in view. | 

Tt is true that the quality of persistence mainly required in the field of 
education is mixed with intelligence, but at the same time it appears to 
be true that people need persistence in certain jobs which at the moment 
are dull. This is particularly so with the beginners in any language or 1n 
Arithmetic where repetition seems to be the only way of learning. The 
tests presented in this investigation were not completely unintelligent acti- 
vities as each of them demanded understanding of the principle of each 


game. 
The writer made th 
test: 


e following assumptions before constructing his 


(i) That persistence was not necessarily related to high intelligence and 
that there was а special trait called persistence, independent of 


intelligence. 
(ii) That less persistent pers à 
more often than the more persis 


ons change their occupations in a given time 
tent persons. 


The time allowed for administration of the 


Administration and Scoring- Set AM id 
test was thirty minutes. The scoring of this situation test was gu! ed by 
the above consideration and individual scores were calculated by dividing 


the total time spent (in this case almost the same, ie. thirty minutes as 
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the maximum timey allowed, few giving up entirely before time) by the 
number of activities) attempted. If an individual stuck to one job for the 
whole period, he naturally scored more than one who changed two or three 
times. 

The Selection of the Criteria. In a domain such as personality, the selec- 
tion of a criterion against which to measure the test-results forms one of 
the crucial steps in an experimental investigation like the present one. 
But it appears to be impossible to obtain a fully reliable standard by which 
to judge the result furnished by the tests or questionnaires. There are no 
dependable criteria upon which objective validation of the measure used 
might be based. 

There are ratings on the one hand and other types of tests on the other. 
But it is not possible to have absolute assessments of personality aspects 
like persistence and interest. According to Burt? “even a personality is 
an abstraction, a child is not an isolated unit...what the psychologist 
has to study are the interactions between a personality and an environ- 
ment...the behaviour of a dynamic field of which it forms a part.” The 
same attitude is revealed by Murray and others in their proposal for a 
theory of personality. True it is that no judgment can possibly be regarded 
as final and as such the question о 


f criterion is very controversial. 
Therefore, the writer has considered it advisable to obtain estimates of 


the degree to which the Subject possesses the traits in question, from per- 
sons who have had an Opportunity of observing him fof some time under 
a variety of conditions. This is, of course, a deliberate step to evade un- 
necessary debates, and the writer feels justified in doing so, Ratings are 
according to Vernon, “most inadequate as the sole criteria’ of a person’s 
traits, or as the sole source of data for the scientific study of personality.”* 
The writer is quite conscious of the limitations of ratings. He has, there- 


fore, reasons to look out for other Suitable criterion particularly for valida- 
tion of interest tests, 


CRITERION FOR VALIDATION OF TESTS ON INTERESTS 


? Burt, C rril, Р E 
1945. e tage ‚ British Journal of Educational Psychology, 


* Vernon, P. E, Personality Test and Assessment, Р. 102. 


“Symposium on Personal ity”, 
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designed to detect particular interest are favourably respcaded to and a signi- 
ficant correlation be found out between the responses ОЁ respective groups 
and corresponding ratings of judges some evidence of external validity may be 
obtained. The solution of a criterion group for a more objective validation 
in the case of interest assessment is not, if course, a very usual procedure. 
The intention of the writer was also to obtain the opinion of some ex- 
pert judges about the suitability of items in respective fields of interests 
as criteria for internal validation of tests on interest. Thus the whole list 
of items was given to each expert for indicating those items which in his 
opinion indicated the interest in the particular field. For internal valida- 
tion item analysis has been made as shown in the Appendix. The purpose of 
the analysis was to find out the consistency of each item with the total 


Score. 


==> 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


—————— 


Pilot Study 


WITH THE theoretical framework, narrated in Chapter 7, in view, it was 
considered desirable to conduct a Pilot Study before starting the main 
experiment. А 

The Pilot Study was expected (a) to give the experimenter a definite 
idea of the various stages of the experiment beforehand so that, the ех- 
perience gained from the Pilot Study might be of help, in case modifica- 
tion and improvement of the test materials or revision of the testing pigs 
gramme proved necessary, (b) to give the experimenter practice in admi- 
nistering the test, particularly in such respects as standardization of em- 
phasis in oral directions. It would also provide information as to (1) the 
length of time needed for the questionnaires, (2) the reactions of the sub- 
jects to the tests, (3) the suitability of the tests to the age, abilities and in- 
terests of the boys and girls, and (4) the adequacy of {пе directions. 

In short, the purpose of the Pilot Study was mainly to make necessary 
revision of the tests and testing programme in the light of the experience 
gathered. It is worthwhile to mention in this connection that a scheme 


Was drawn up for the sake of convenience under the following arrangement: 
(a) Population, (b) Tests and Techniques and their administration. and 
(c) Result. 


POPULATION 


The population selected for consisted of boys and girls 
from six different type 


(1) Arts School, (2) Tech- 


d better performance in res- 
of the whole population was about 
years. 

describe 


of each type of population in each institution 


The institution is situated in a congested area 


To 
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in central Calcutta. The selected population tested cme to 36 including 
boys and girls mostly from the city. Д 

The battery of tests administered in these institutions comprised question- 
naires, situation test and performance sheets for the assessment of interest 
and persistence. 

Jadavpur Polytechnic. The Technical branch of this school was well 
equipped and a population of 21 only showing keen interest and better 
performance was selected for the tests. The population was drawn from 
the neighbouring area and from different social strata, within the age range 


of 14-17 years. 
The test administered in this school comprised the same battery for the 


assessment of both interest and persistence. 

Goenka College of Commerce. This commercial college is a govern- 
ment institution and admits students who have passed the School Final 
examination. The institution is housed in a spacious building. 
principal and the staff of the college, tests were 


In consultation with the 
The students 


administered on 28 students showing better performances. 
comprised roughly a homogeneous population. 

Agricultural School at Behala. This institution is situated at the out- 
skirts of the city of Calcutta in rural surroundings and drew its population 
from the neighbouring area. The size of the population selected was only 20. 
It was very difficult to get a larger number of interested students in this 


section. 

General College at Baraset. 
surroundings in a mofussil town. 
test came to 64 and 62 in acade 

The socio-economic standard о 
extent as most of the students came 
neighbouring area. 

In this connection, it i 
educational and the level of motiv 


The sponsored college is located in nice 
The size of the population who took the 

mic and science section respectively. 

f the population did not vary to a great 

from the middle class families of the 


s worthwhile to mention that the institution is co- 
ation appeared to be uniform. 


Tests AND TECHNIQUES AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
As mentioned before the tests and techniques adopted in this study, con- 
sisting of questionnaires, paper and pencil tests and situational tests, were 
the sáme in every institution. Besides the tests, teachers” ratings on three- 
point scale were taken for comparison in cases of doubt. | 

Administration of Tests. The tests were applied in different institutions 
in co-operation with the members of the staff. The battery of tests took 
about one hour for effective application. In each case oral instructions 
were also given and an attempt was made to keep up the test-situation almost 
Uniform, As regards the teachers’ ratings, three teachers were personally 
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approached for sub nitting agreed rating of boys and girls on interest and 
persistence. Necessary instructions were given to each rater on a typed 
sheet of paper and each was asked to base his individual opinion of pupils 
on objective analysis of behaviour patterns. Every trait was defined and 
the rating scale was described. (Vide copy of the instructions sheet 
appended. ) 


RESULT OF THE PILOT STUDY 


As mentioned earlier, the purpose of the Pilot Study was to find out the 
suitability of the tests as well as to gain some experience for future guidance. 
As regards the reliability of the tests, the figures are given in Table 3A. So 
far as the validation of the persistence test is concerned the battery was found 
to correlate up to an extent of .69 with the teachers’ agreed ratings. But 
teachers rating did not appear to be a very good criterion against interest-test 
score as the correlation between the two was very poor. The teachers ad- 
mitted of the limitations under which they had to work and referred to the 
narrow school situation where the students had very little opportunity to show 
their interest. That is why another criterion group was selected for this 
purpose. Results of the item analysis are given in Table 2C. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Revision of Tests 


Revision of the tests and techniques was опе of the purposes of the Pilot 
Study. So, in order to make necessary revisions of the tests and techniques 


it was decided to validate each and every test item against certain criterion. 


After validation was completed, various test items of each sub-test had to be 
modified or revised. As will be observed from the battery of the test given 
in Appendix there are four sub-tests comprising the battery of test designed to 
assess interest, Similarly there are three sub-tests comprising the battery 
for the assessment of persistence. Generally, however, the sub-tests were 
regarded as individual test and each test was administrated separately, but 
it was felt that separate administration of tests demands a longer period. 
It was, therefore, considered desirable to include each individual test under 
Опе battery as sub-test. Thus, this modification, in the general structure of 
the test proved more convenient both for the experimenter and for the sub- 
jects. With this modification the time of interval between administrations of 
tests was reduced, in spite of providing the subjects separate time limit for 
answering tests ‘one after another. The whole test battery was supplied to 
them with proper direction. This enabled the experimenter to economize 


lime and energy. 


Revision of Sub-test No. 1. Originally, є ‹ 
questionnaire form, but it was later on found that the items did not stand the 


acid test of validation against the criteria. Necessarily some items where 
the validity-values were insignificant, had to be dropped and some had to be 
modified. It was also observed that the opinions of the expert did not prove 
very favourable for retention of these items. In some cases, of course, there 
Was confusion as they appeared to be very promising, but the result of the 
Pilot Study would not justify their retention. There were some, however, 
which had the making of good items, but due to defective wording they could 


Not serve the purpose. Naturally, they were modified to a certain extent in 
{ the experts and the experience derived from the 
m analysis are given in the Appendix 


there were eighty-four items in the 


[Table 2C (i)—2C (vi)] 
Many underwent revisions and their explanations are given below: (The 
Original as well as the modified versions of tests are given in the Appendix). 


7 
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Пет No. 12. “Will you like to read Botany in a holiday?"—did not 
prove very suitable for the purpose of discriminating the choice of the student 
atthisstage. It appeared that the subject Botany in many cases was beyond 
the range of their experience and as such most of them were indifferent to 
this item. Naturally, the necessity for revising the item was felt and the 
question was rephrased on a wider basis. 

Item No. 21. The question appeared to provide a very narrow scope for 
responses and the response demanded was not very normal. As it was con- 
sidered desirable to make it broad-based and less superficial the question was 
revised. 

Item No. 22. This item was revised because of its poor validity value 
(vide item analysis). The question was made more general by rephrasing. 

Item No. 29. The item needed revision because "repairing a torch-light" 
is a specific job. The weakness of the item also was revealed from the ana- 
lysis of the responses. So it was rephrased. 

Пет No. 72. "Do you find the history of civilization interesting?" was 
revised as "Will you read world literature when you find some leisure time ?" 
The rephrasing was necessary as the concept of world civilization did not 
appear to appeal to the minds of the youngsters. The revision, therefore, 
was expected to be more effective. 


The following items underwent certain slight modifications and the ex- 
planations are given below. 

Пет No. 16. Тһе item was modified in consideration of the poor validity 
value (vide item analysis). It was also felt that the interest in agriculture 
may be manifest at different levels. So, the item was rephrased. 

Item No. 19. The situation in which the information was demanded was 
а bit unusual one and as such the question did not prove very effective. The 
item needed further modification. This was, therefore, modified with a view 
to making the situation more comprehensive. 

_ ltem No. 46. The item appeared to be overlapping with Item No. 2 and 
it was felt desirable to put the question in a modified form. Thus the ques- 
CP ue Ug em in the form: “Would you spend most of your time on 

Пет No. 49. This was modified 
indicated more by drawing a picture, 
of low discriminating value. 


Item No. 52. This item was originally designed to assess academic 


interest but it was later on found on analysis that this did not prove very suit- 
able for the purpose. 


ble for th On the other hand, the item had ignificant 
discriminating value for the purpose of assessing e C. E ap” 
peared that poems pertain more to fine arts than to academic field. This 
assumption finds its support from the figures in the item analysis 

Пет No.75. This item was originally designed to assess academie interest 


as it appeared that artistic interest WaS 
The item was modified also because 
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but the poor validity value proved its weakness. Naturally it was discarded 
but further analysis revealed that the item can be used for assessing com- 
mercial interest. It was, therefore, slightly modified in order to make it 
more suitable for the purpose, as follows: “Do you like to have classes on 
Commercial Geography more than those on other subjects?” 

Revision of Sub-test No. 2. This sub-test was constructed with the expecta- 
tions that it would indirectly serve the purpose of assessing interest. Thirty- 
six test items were originally constructed for drawing information in different 
fields of interest. It was hoped that one who keeps relevant information in 
a particular field, was more interested in the same than in other. With this 
assumption this sub-test was tried and the result of the Pilot Study proved 
satisfactory. Out of the thirty-six items only twenty-four could be retained 
and that also after minor modifications. One of the main reasons for limit- 
ation showed by the test was different socio-economic environment in which 
the pupils lived. There were certain items which could not prove very 
effective in discriminating the degree of interest shown in the respective field. 

It was naturally very difficult to justify the retention of some of these 
items which did not show much promise. It was also felt that there was 
good deal of overlapping between one field of interest and the other. For 
example, the experimenter faced great difficulty in drawing a line of demarca- 
tion between the technical and science courses, as both of these had a num- 
ber of common features. Н 

The test items which have been left out appeared to be promising т some 
cases, but in fact they did not prove very effective (as shown in the analysis). 

Construction and Revision of Sub-test No. 3. This sub-test originally 
consisted of thirty items arranged in six groups. It was a situational test de- 
manding the preference of one activity out of two or three. Originally the 
subject was asked to select one of the three items, but it was noticed after 
analysis that in some cases there was a tendency to show one's preference to 
the items presented in the middle of the page. In other words, they appeared 
to be influenced by the location of the items which attracted their attention 
more easily. After the items were validated against the criterion, it was 
observed that as many as twelve items found no support from the statistical 
findings. There were certain items which appeared to be very relevant for 
the purpose, but they showed little significance in actual practice. The ex- 
perts’ opinions were also taken into consideration and there were some con- 
fusions on the retention of these items. In some cases, the experts were of 
Opinion that the items suffered from limitation of inaccurate presentation or 
vagueness. Tt was, therefore, considered desirable to try these items again 
after necessary improvement in the quality of presentation. In the main 
experiment, therefore, the number of items was ultimately reduced to eighteen 
and grouping had to be altered. (Both the original and the revised forms are 


given in the Appendix.) 
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Revision of Sub-test No. 4. This sub-test originally consisted of Se 
items arranged in twenty groups, each group originally consisting of thr ү 
items. "It was a situational type of test demanding the preference of on 
item out of three. The items were in the forms of different types of news. 
It was expected that one would show his preference to certain news if he he 
interested in that field. As in the case of Sub-test No. 3 it appeared also 
in this case that the location of the items was influencing the choice of ү 
subjects. So, it was decided to alter the arrangement and two instead о 
three items were placed in each presentation in order to check one p кач 
towards the middle. The item analysis showed that a number of items er 
not prove very effective, though they were apparently promising. The Res. 
indicated that there was some confusion in the mind of the subjects E. 
some of the items designed to measure one type of interest had actually 
evoked inconsistent responses. In the case of such items the cipem) 
had to analyse the causes of failure of the items to measure the spec! 
interest and in most cases he could find out the limitations of each Ex 
with the help of experts. Ultimately four out of five items comprising eac 
field of interest could be retained even after slight modifications. Necesse 
improvement in the quality of the items regarding clarity and precision was 
effected. For example, in some cases the headline of certain news items 
did give a different impression from what was intended by the main body 
of the news. 

Revision of the Questionnaire for the Assessment о] Persistence. The 
questionnaire originally consisted of cighteen items. As the term “ " 
may have different meanings, it was considered desirable to construct à 
the items with the following concept in mind. For discriminating between 
those who were steadfast and who quickly got bored, questions like “Do you 
feel unhappy if you have to leave a job unfinished?” were asked, In order 
to have a check on each answer, another question was asked in a different 
way. For example, as a check against this item the question appeared in 
a different form after an interval of a few items as “Do you usually 20 
back to a piece of work which you could not finish due to any reason?” 

In certain cases item analysis had shown the weakness and those were 


modified or replaced. For example, the item “Do you take up work one 
after another for completing instead of takin 


time?” did not prove very signi i a 
appeared to be a very good item i 

stood by a number of pupils. 
lack of clarity leading to diffe 
was, therefore, decided to disca 
No..6, namely, “Do you usually 
not finish for any reason?" 
nificant validity value, 


” 
persistence 
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Thus out of eighteen items originally comprising the questionnaire for as- 
sessment of persistence, two were completely discarded and sixteen were re- 
tained after slight modifications in some cases. As regards the revision of the 
questionnaire No. 2 for measuring persistence, the items originally includ- 
ed were retained because of their statistical significance (vide item analysis 
of questionnaire No. 2). 

Revision of Situational Test for the Assessment of Persistence. As men- 
tioned before, this test was designed to draw out information of the pupils’ 
a concrete situation. Originally this test includ- 
s ed four different types of activities. The: students were asked to stick 

to any type of job as long as they liked, but this sort of allowance gave 

rise to many practical difficulties of administration. In view of the limited 
time at the disposal of the experimenter, it was considered more advisable 
to allow the subjects a limited time of half an hour for participation in any 
particular activity according to their choice. Though the period was short, 
there was a good deal of fluctuation observed among the pupils even in 
that limited hour. So the purpose was served within a definite time limit. 
In this case the revision was significant in respect of administration. 


actual response in 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Experiment 


AFTER the Pilot Study was over and necessary revision of the tests ж 
made it appeared to be desirable that a preliminary survey of the uM. 
for conducting the main experiment should be made. As the construc A 
and the validation of tests and techniques for assessment of interest fe: 
persistence formed the major part of the work, the experimenter ha *1 
be less ambitious about the size of the population. It was, therefore, deci 
ed to take representative sampling as far as possible. 


The following points were kept in view while selecting the population: 


(a) Every area, namely cultural, industrial, rural, commercial and urban 
may be represented. i 

(b) Every stream, namely fine arts, technical, commercial, agriculture, 
humanities and science may be covered in equal proportion. 


(c) Both the sexes and different socio-economic strata may be re- 
presented. 


(d) Age range of the population may fall between fourteen and sixteen. 
The writer had originally thou 


every district of West Bengal, 
to remain satisfied with a few. 


ght of taking random sampling almost E 
but owing to practical difficulties he д 
The thirty schools selected were from differen 


tural sectors were taken for the main 

experiment. (Table). 

For the sake of convenience, the experiment was classified under the 
following headings: 

Ji Preliminary procedure 

2. Population 

3. Test and Techniques and their Administration 

4. Result 
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PRELIMINARY PROCEDURE 


It was necessary in this experiment to observe economy in respect of time 
as the time at the disposal of the experimenter was very limited. So du 
tead of allowing unlimited scope for extension of the testing programme 
the time limit for the administration of certain tests had to be restricted. 
Besides, the directions and procedures were standardized, in order to. en- 
sure economy and precision of time. It was also considered desirable 
to get in touch with the respective heads of the institutions and to seek all 
„the information that was relevant. Fortunately most of them took an in- 
terest in the investigation and co-operated in every possible way. In parti- 
cular, their suggestions regarding the selection of teachers who might be 
depended upon for the responsible task of rating, proved very valuable. 
In accordance with their suggestions the investigator approached the differ- 
ent teachers who had greater chance of knowing the pupils more intimately. 
They were very much interested in this investigation and helped immensely 
by their sincere efforts to rate the pupils according to the given instructions. 
The purpose of the investigation was kept concealed from the pupils. 


POPULATION 


population could be classified under the 


Sociologically speaking, the whole 
(2) Industrial, (3) Cultural, (4) Com- 


following categories? (1) Urban, 


mercial, (5) Rural or Agricultural. 
(1) Urban: А great number of schools selected for the experiment may 


be classified under this category. They were twelve in number. The strik- 
ere as follows: 


ing features of such institutions W 
| (a) The schools were not situated in a calm and ideal environment. 
(b) The population was not purely homogeneous as pupils came from 


families of different socio-economic status. 
(c) Some of them came from a long distance as they lived outside the 


urban area. ? ә А 

(4) The external factors influencing their attainments were great in 
number. 1 

s the standard of teaching 


(f) In some schools representing the area 

varied to a great extent. 
such schools was very limited (five). 
common to the Category No. 1. 


One of the striking features of the schools under this category is the dis- 
tracting situation. The occupation of most of the guardians appeared to 
influenced by the demand of the area and local economic condition. It 


(2) Industrial. The number of 
uch institutions had some features 
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was felt by the experimenter that in a great number of cases the pupils had 
no room for study. But in spite of the differences in the standard of living 
and economic conditions there was some homogeneity in respect of family 
environment, 

The schools representing each area are given in the Appendix with the 
number of pupils and their scores. 

(3) Cultural. There were six schools which may be described as re- 
presenting cultural area. Some of the features of such institutions are: 
The population of such area was more homogeneous and uniformly 
scattered. The physical environment of the schools was more or less con- 
genial as there were less distractions in the area. The structure of the 
family from which the population came was more composite in nature. 
The general occupation of the members of the family was service, and the 
standard of living was average. There was at least one under-graduate in 
each family. 

(4) Commercial. There was no such typical area as commercial, 
though some parts of the towns in which the schools were situated were 
business centres, Naturally, a number of families from which the students 
came was dependent upon business. Some of them, however, work oD 
salary basis in different shops and business organizations. The population 
was, therefore, not very homogeneous so far as the occupation, the socio- 


economic status and family structure were concerned. The surroundings 
of most of the schools representin 
tracting. 


(5) Rural or Agricultural. Schools representing this area had 4 
scattered population drawn from a wide area. The number of stu- 


dents taking up agriculture as a subject appeared to be influenced by the 
Occupation of their parents, 


се i The environment, though soothing, provided 
limited opportunity for widening one's experience and general knowledge: 
There was a thin population in such areas and some of the families had 
to depend m 


id ainly upon manual jobs and petty business. As such the homo- 
geneity ‘was not so remarkable, in certain cases. 


g such area were ih general, very dis- 


TESTS AND TECHNIQUES AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


, particular emphasis will be laid on those which were employed in this 
There is hardly an 


uisi» quy. y method which is fully reliable for per” 


EARS 
s in Pilot Study the tests and. techniques employed in the main expe 
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riment remained almost the same, though some modifications had to be effect- 
ed in the light of the experience derived from the Pilot Study. The modifi- 
cations or revisions made were minor and the techniques applied in the main 
experiment consisted of questionnaires, situation tests and ratings both for 
the assessment of interest and persistence. Instead of describing school- 
wise the testing programme on each individual occasion, the situation in 
general will only be outlined and the change in procedure, if any, men- 
tioned. For example, in few schools an intelligence test (Otis Self- 
Administering Test), besides the tests and techniques, used in common, 
was also applied. This was done with a view to studying the interrelation 


' between intelligence, interest and persistence in a casual way. It was, at 


the same time, interesting to collect data of the occupations of the parents 
of the children taking the tests, for analysis and interrelation. 

So far as the administration of the situation tests for the assessment of 
persistence is concerned, it is important to note that the subjects were made 
to understand that they could stick to the same job throughout the entire 
period. Thus a fixed time limit was given. 

According to Notcutt, “It is sometimes possible to present a task as a 
measure of ability, and then to use the results for measuring other qualities". 
This was followed in practice, and the mention of speed was expected 
to encourage them to be active throughout their attempts. Otherwise they 
might have gone at a leisurely pace instead of concentrating and spending . 
their energy on tho particular job in hand. This also helped the experi- 
menter to keep up the level of motivation fairly steady. But after some 
time a few appeared to be bored with their task and preferred to attempt 
a different activity. АП of them appeared to be well motivated. It was 
also interesting to notice that after the lapse of a fair length of time some 
e a rest after recording the time. Fortunately 


preferred to stop and tak 
d thus the writer could score without 


enough, such cases were Very rare am 


any further complication of the scoring principle. 
It is obvious that even in this test, the experimenter had to depend upon 


the honesty of the boys so far as their intensity of work was concerned. 
But thorough supervision minimized the possibilities of dishonesty. 


RESULTS 


om different schools were tested. The 


As mentioned before, students fr e 
d will be presented in the next 


test-results require some arrangement am 
chapter. 


? Notcutt, B., The Psychology of Personality, 1953. р. 49. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
————— eee 


Collection of Data 


AS MENTIONED before, students from thirty schools representing аке 
areas of West Bengal were tested. In all the institutions the procedure an 
technique remained almost uniform. The administration of the tests 7 
spite of gradual improvements owing to more and more experience, remaine 
almost the same throughout. y 
The data obtained from each experiment require some arrangements 
and analysis, It was therefore, considered preferable in the first instant 
to present them school by school. ; 
Tables 1 to 6 in Appendix I, present the data collected from the expert 
ments. They show the range, standard deviations and figures of correla- 
tion of the final scores obtained on the measures. From an inspection of 
the tables, the range of the final Scores reveals several outstanding features. 
Most of the persistence and interest measures obtained by the question- 
naire and other techniques show a wide range of а 
The ranges of (both the persistence and 
vary to any large extent from ех 
to school. This is an indirect evi 
whole range of population selecte 


istribution. 
interest) scores do not generally 
periment to experiment, i.e. from school 
dence of the suitability of the test for the 
d. The next step is to discuss the result 
obtained in each investigation. Table 1A. shows the data obtained includ- 
ing the range of scores, standard deviations, etc. derived from each sub- 
test of the persistence test battery. Table 1C shows the range of the 
i i hers and Table 1B shows the range of the 
istence test battery. Table 1D shows the 
f interest test scores obtained in Pilot Study 
and standard deviation of the interest scores 
After obtaining the interest scores from 
analysed by upper v, lower techniques 
Table 2A presents the difficulty and 
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satisfactory difficulty and validity values. So far as item analysis of inter- 
est test is concerned the chisquare values as well as difficulty and validity 
values have been determined for external and internal validation and shown 
in Tables 2C, 2D, 2E and 2F. After the item analysis was complete the 
reliability of the tests was found out and the figures are given in Tables 3A, 
3B, 3C and 3E. Besides, the interrelation between the different sub- 
tests is shown in Table 4. 

The distribution of interest scores in respect of individual institutions 
and the distribution of all the persistence scores have been shown in the 
Appendix. Besides the inter-correlations between individual sub-test and 
the whole test battery (minus the particular sub-test) are shown in Table 5. 

Table 6 presents schoolwise the inter-correlations, together with the par- 


tial correlations between interest, persistence and school-attainments. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
eo 


Interpretation of the Data 


AFTER the tests were administered, scored and the result collected, the next 
step was to portray the frequency distribution in graphical form, in order 
that their characteristics might be determined more easily, 

One of the simplest forms of graph was chosen for this purpose namely, 
the frequency polygon. Distributions of Scores corresponding to each test 
are shown in graphical forms. Adjacent to each frequency polygon is а 
statement of the mean “М”, and the standard deviation. The actual form 
of distribution is determined not only by the nature of the test itself, but 
by the population tested and by the conditions under which the test was 
administered? In the present investigation the tests were administered very 
carefully under the supervision of experts and every effort was made to 
maintain uniformity in test situation. m 

Turning to the frequency polygon 
distribution stray sufficiently from th 
curve. 


, it was found that in no case did 3 
e essentially symmetrical and “normal 


VALIDATION OF THE TEST 


Validation of the instrume 


and persistence is rather difficult. It involved the crucial problem of 


easure. So the discovery of а depend- 
to be essential Tt was, therefore, 


As will appear from the tables showing 
lysis,. most of the items w 


validation was mainly attem 
nique in the field of assess 


the chisquare values and item né 
ere found effective and valid. The interna 
pted by item analysis which is a helpful tech- 


* Lindquist, E. F., A Fi 
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m the analysis. The data could be arranged in a 2X2 table as shown 
elow: 


VARIABLE П 
VARIABLE No. 1 Tech. Non-Tecli Both 
Favourable a UN (m dL. (A 
Unfavourable с а c+ d 
j a+ с b pd j 


as it was assured that the samples 
by accident of sampling. In other 
e difference exists between two 
It was tested by the formula: 


The null hypothesis was formulated 
were randomly drawn and differ only 
words, the hypothesis asserts that no tru 
samples (technical, non-technical, etc.) . 


N (ad—bc)* Mec 
—(ab) (ас) (+4) (с+4) 
sub-test (2) only twenty-four could be 


f the poor validity values. In the 
thirty could be retained. In sub- 


Similarly, out of thirty-six items in 
retained and twelve discarded because О 
case of sub-test (3) only eighteen out of i 
test (4) out of thirty some have been discarded and the rest retained. So far as 
Items for the assessment of persistence are concerned, sixteen out of eighteen 
items comprising the questionnaire (1) have been finally retained and the 
rest discarded. The other two sub-tests for assessing persistence, though 
different in nature, served a very useful purpose and the items in both the 
Cases appeared to have some psychological significance though a few of them 
had to undergo slight modifications. — . S 

As regards the next step, ie. the method of findin 


till exists Advocating the split-h 
a lot of controversy. a | А y 
remarks, “the effects of variation in the subject, during even the short 


est period of the test tend to be equalised by the temporal arrangement 5 
Odd and even items”. This method seems, therefore, to give most nearly 
the reliability of the measuring instrument, free from extraneous change. 
In spite of this support for the split-half method the test-retest method ES 
its merits, Tt is important then—to use û measure of reliability. whic! 
Shows the test consistency despite a change in the external and internal 


Influence 1 e This can be achieved by the test- 
а the testees. E 
MA aec | appears to have its use. In the 


retest method, TI f the methods 
. hus each of the M y 

case of persistence tests, both the techniques were used and the writer got 

the Opportunity of applying almost the same test twice to the same popu- 

lati j 

ation meant for the Pilot Study. 


* Bringham, W. V., Aptitudes and Aptitu 


g the reliability there 
alf method, Anastasi 


ude- Testing, 1937, PP- 98-9. 
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i two 
i equires 
thod, which r vant tial 
1 i he test-retest те Cr fficient 
ient obtained by t be боо 
vu Eos of the tests could have a greater e nê deci 
Ten i lication tests. or noB 
i е applica a Nd 
es obtained by the singl : Odi ad E 
the Ne: reliance for prognostic purposes can be а anteriors БОГ me 
whether h* says, “the concept of reliability is meaning may be succes ү; 
e EL Of the same function exist. ш е wid 
AM imultaneous mea es or 
of a stable event or sim 1 1 cient is the e 
Er OU the important factors affecting this Sua + ot Ê interval 
ss interval between the two trials. The longer the үз vu Sid test n 
à reater the degree of confidence that can be felt in wig we interval 0 
hig а and vocational guidance work. This 35 s of administrati 
B. than six months was kept between the two occasion 
m 


analysis, but to attemp 
the different sub 


ssess- 


ed. 
ig” 
das 
п foun pe 
Stence are concerned, there has bee { 


ап 
T istence 
COmposite score of pers 


jon 
айо! 
orrela 
. The reason for the lower С 


ituatio" 
i 

hool $ 
may be attributed to the fact that nah rr types 
Permit a systematic Observation of the di 

interest mentioned before, 


; E Сод 
: sistenc ¡sis 
interest, per faoc @ 2 1 
But the writer had to А 

It w 


as not Possible t 
as the main Purpose 


ize SUC aea 
O construct and standardize 
Was different. 


n the 
He had, therefore, to abando 


ik: 
те!" 
ination” Psych? 
Test Reliability. ri Meaning and Determination 1 95. 
Vol. 19, 1947, p. 6. 
* Bloom, В. S., “Test Reliability for What” 
1949, р, 513. 
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of applying the same type of test to every institution, and the circumstances 
compelled him to proceed with the experiment school by school to avoid 
criticism on account of subjectivity and variation in the standard of exami- 
nation. Thus the data treated were schoolwise at the cost of the pooling 
effect of the composite whole. 

The writer was also conscious of the limitation due to the fact that he 
had to depend upon the examination result in each school for want of 
standardized tests in different subjects, but this was partly removed by 
taking the average of more than one set of marks in different class exami- 
For a close study of the data, it would 
be wise to discuss them one by one. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that standardization of result of internal examinations was an outstanding 
problem; scaling estimates of teachers in different schools might partly solve 
the problem, but this idea was dropped when the teachers expressed their 
difficulties in the existing school situation. Nor were there any common tests 
telated to different fields of study. The rank correlation instead of product 
moment correlation was therefore found out because of the limited size of the 


Population in each school. 

From Table 1A it is obvious that the range of individual sub-tests 
Of persistence is satisfactory. Besides, the reliability co-efficient of the 
whole test battery which is shown in Table 1B is significant. 

From Table 1C it will be seen that there is a wide variation between the 
different sets of ratirig scores taken on different occasions, and it was, there- 
fore, decided to take the agreed estimates of all the ratings. 

_ In the pilot study the ranges of the interest scores (Table 1D) show an 
interesting variation. In all the multilateral institutions where the main 
experiment was conducted, the mean score was found to be usually higher 
in the particular field of interest and the range was wider than that in other 


fields, This statistical significance of this difference was also found out. 
ts standard error it is to be con- 


Ifa given mean difference was three times i 
Sidered significant. The critical ratios in all the cases have been found to 
be more than three and hence it is certain that the mean differences are too 
8reat to be ascribable to chance factors. Р 
ТаЫе 1Е gives а picture of the population, range of scores with standard 
deviations. It is apparent from the Table that in certain schools where the 
he range of scores 


tests were administered on smaller number of students t 
has tended to be narrower and the normal distribution of the scores has 


been mostly affected. The scores however when taken together and gra- 
Phically presented show a normal distribution. : 4 
From Table 2A—showing the detailed item analysis of all the persis- 
tence items—it can be seen that Items No. 5 and 11 were proved weaker 
because of very low validity values and have, therefore, been dropped. 
From Table 2C—showing item analysis of interest of test item—it can 


„nations in respective subject areas. 
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Н s 
be seen that a number of items has been dropped or кошеге lur 
where chisquare value is not significant at .01 level have been 

d. AS Я 
ког both the split-half апа test-retest то, зн у 
sistence Sub-test No. 1. It is observed that the figures are hig у abia 
and the split-half reliability is slightly lower than the test-retes per. 

From Tables 3B and 3C the reliability figures of questionai Ass 
situation test are found to be rather low. This is perhaps due to 
number of test items contained in each of the test. j ИЕ: 

Table 3D presents a very interesting picture showing the test-r Wwe 
liability of the tests for assessing interest in respective fields. tt is O adt 
that the test items designed to assess fine arts have reliability co-e 
i thers. ы 
ааа inter-correlations between the different sub-tests of Pen 
tence and interest have also been shown in Tables 4A and 4B. Sim naa 
the interrelations between the sub-tests and the whole tests on persis e 
and interest have been shown in Tables SA and 5B. It can be seen pe 
in all cases the correlations between individual sub-test and the whole 
battery minus the particular test is satisfactory. | e. 

From Table 5 it is obvious that in all cases the partial correla ji 
between interest and attainments is higher than that between persisten s 
and attainment. It becomes necessary now to adopt some method of us 
mining the significance or otherwise of a correlatioi co-efficient. Yo 
standard error of a co-efficient correlation depends upon the size of le 
obtained “r” and on the size of the sample “N”. The size of the агр 
being small here, the calculation of the standard error ot the co-eflicie 
correlation is made on the basis of the formula. ted 

But the significance of an obtained “г” may be more accurately tes of 
against the “Null Hypothesis” than in terms of “Рег.” The methods 
testing the significance of “г” when “N” is 50 or less are given by Fisher’ 
(Table 5А). 

Besides, the correlation between 
(viz. 22), though not high. 
tically treated because both th 
mon in every school. It was 
sistence and interest scores giv 
ments in respective fields tha 


interest and persistence is positive 
In this case the whole data could be sta. 
€ tests on interest and persistence were e 
also observed in general that the total Рё , 
€ a higher multiple correlation with - 
п between individual test scores. This Wê 
calculated according to Thomson's Estimation of Pooling Square. — n 
Tt was also casually observed that the interest had very little bearing п E 
the socio-economic environment in which the child lived and this was mn 
dicated 


ы iter 
by the poor correlation between two sets of scores. The WM 


° Fisher, R. A., Statistical Methods 


50, p. 20% 
for Research Workers, Oliver and Boyd, 1950, P- 
* Thomson, G., 


The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability, рр. 198-9. 
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also applied an ad hoc intelligence test (adopted from Otis “Self-Adminis- 
15 only incidentally for the sake of comparison. 


trating Test) in certain schoo 
It was found that there was some positive correlation between intelligence 


test and interest score. But the correlation between the former апа attain- 


ments was rather insignificant. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Conclusion | 


: TT г ud 
AS MENTIONED before, the aim of the present inyestigation. n ba. he 1 
the inter-correlation between interest, persistence and PA basis 108 
secondary school boys with a view to finding ош a к cürely 83358 
educational guidance. It was really an arduous task to a And sisi 
the different aspects in question, namely persistence, interes Е. 
ments, as no suitable test for this purpose could be made dm a pedes 
country. The writer had, therefore, to devote a Eq е шы 
energy for constructing suitable tests for the assessment of both in anam 
persistence, The techniques for assessment were varied poc vd ae 
was made to assess the traits in question in their various aspects € 
problem of assessment was attacked from different angles. The MEO E 
tion of the tests formed the major part of this work. Their va Hs 
demanded a longer time and an exhaustive statistical procedure as ks ane 
had to pass through different Stages of validation. After the reliabili a A 
validity were found out, the writer had to proceed further for the stu Баг 
inter-correlation. But the question of reliability and validity is an, i 
rassing one. No test can haye validity unless it has a good pea 
On inspecting the tables of reliability co-efficients it is observed that 


? iat Be- 
the tests have reliability co-efficient quite satisfactory and sane 
sides, the significant inter-correlations between different sub-tests (Ta 
and 5) further prove the reliabil 


im- 
ity of the test. As regards the more E 
the modern tendency is to find out ау, 
means of factor analysis. As Vernon Sa)” 
“By statistical treatment of co 


It is, ther 
factor analysis, but to attem 
the criteria, 
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item analysis the test was validated against the external criterio 

the responses of the criterion group. The discriminating aia} E 
item was thus examined by finding out the statistical significance 2354 
difference in responses by chisquare test. Thus the interest test had und : 
gone a number of stages of validation. OR 

So far as the assessment of persistence is concerned three different test: 

were constructed for the purpose. The questionnaire formed the i 
technique. Validation was sought mainly through item analysis, though 
attempt was also made to compare it against the external criterion зар 

the agreed ratings obtained from the teachers. It has been ЫП E de 
correlation between the persistence test and teachers’ agreed ratings was 69. 
But as the present criterion could not be claimed to be infallible, it appeared 
worthwhile to see how the test score stood after comparison with certain 


other checks, namely questionnaire (2) and situation test. It is to be 
mentioned in this connection that reliability of situation test was at the 


Same time reasonably good. In only one case the reliability was poor and 
this was questionnaire (2). The correlation between questionnaire 1 and 
questionnaire 2 was poorer and that between questionnaire 1 and situation 
test was not so low (Table 4A). Thus the test (questionnaire) is not only 
found to correlate fairly with the external criterion but at the same time 
the inter-correlation between different sub-tests was in general satis- 


factory. 

, The different correlat 
ciable extent. The writer 
tests scores, Here, he had also been соп 


ing the school marks in the different areas а$ 
able objective test on different subjects pertaining to different streams. As 


such, he had to depend upon school examination, the standard of which 
Varies to a considerable extent. Therefore, he had no other alternative but 
to proceed with his experiment school by school. It was a great handicap, 
No doubt, as the total data could not be statistically treated for finding out 
the inter-correlation, owing to the difficulty narrated above. For each 


School, therefore, a separate table showing correlation between persistence, 
interest and attainment has been рг been, however, possible 


epared. It has 

to treat the total data for finding Ош the inter-correlation between the fac- 
tors, except attainment. On an analysis of the correlation tables it will be 
evident that the correlation between interes 


{ and attainment is in no case 
= than .57 and that between persistence and attainment is in no case 
ess than 47, It shows that the correlations are 


satisfactory in each case 
but instead of depending upon the individual cor 


relation figures the writer 
tried to eliminate the influences of the other variable by means of partial 
с t 
Orrelation, Since the attainment scores depend bo 


th upon interest and 
Persistence, the individual correlations between sets of 


ion tables show the validity of the tests to an аррге- 
also studied the correlation between different 
fronted with the difficulty regard- 
he could not get any depend- 


scores may 
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1 i i is thus 
be influenced by the common ee е to ride E P. 
necessary to discover the actual relationship p E, 
indivi traits and to rule out or control the other external A 
ан this case, persistence may have a very ا‎ i 
inter-correlations between interest and attainments and in ог at by ES 
this external factor it might be possible to carry on the ger A 
ting children all of whom are of the same persistence. | But ү p ind 
offers many difficulties, the principal one being that it is we eode 
possible to find a large sample of children of exactly the same и es 
In fact, the experimental control of this variable method of selec E um 
so limit the size of the group that the correlation will be of doubt З asd 
Because of these difficulties the method of partial correlation has be Re 
ployed and thus the relationships between the variables have T etl 
mined by keeping one or more related variables constant. Thus the T m 
correlation between interest and school achievements gives us the eur. 
tion between the two variables uninfluenced by the factor of ae cad 
Such a partial co-efficient represents the net correlation between interes ut 
attainment when persistence is a general factor. The figures showing E- 
partial correlation between different variables are given in the APP Ho 
school by school. It also appears that the lowest partial correla 


ve ы by 
arrived at in a particular case have some statistical significance calculated 
the formula: 


t—r/ N—2 
PE rei 
/ 1—r 


istence 
interest and persisten 


econdly, the correla 
y significant, though 25 
and persistence and interest is ra 


ing 
t school attainment. The following is the table show!" 
between the differe 


nt scores, 
t ers- 
Att Int. d 
ү 4 
Atlainment 1 6 ; 
Interest 56 E. кр 
Persistence 41 42 E 


д] give 
As we want to know whether a weighted sum of TR and ST will £3 
ап appreciably higher Combined correlation with questionnaire (1) ! 


> 
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better to arrange them in the following manner (according to the method 
suggested by Godfrey Thomson). The matrix of correlation with the 
criterion column deleted being: 


56 41 
1 42 
42 1 


The weight for Y is, therefore, proportional to: 


56 Al 
42 1—.4678 


and that for Z is proportional to: 


56 41=.1748 
1 42 


and the minor left is: 


1 42— 8232 
42 1=.64 


or by dividing each weight by .64 we get: 


4678 .1748 
Y + Z 
8232 8232 
S .568Y + 212Z 
Now the result of multiplying the Y column by .568 and the Z column by .212 is the 
following: 3 
568 212 
ui г 
568 10 9 56 Al _ |t.000 318 086 
T 1; ^ 42 318 322 0501 
212 26 2 1 ‘086 0501 _ 04 
1.000 104 T7 
E 404 404 
404 
Multiple Correlation =й — = 63 


Thus the weighted sum of interest and persistence gives an appreciably 


higher combined correlation with attainments. К 
Besides the different correlation tables show the validity of the test to an 


appreciable extent. : 

After the first part covering the major work was complete the writer 
Studied the correlation between different test scores. Here, he had also been 
Confronted with the difficulty regarding the school marks in the different areas 
as he could not get any dependable objective test on different subjects 


* Thomson, G., The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability. 
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pertaining to different streams. As such he had to depend upon school 
examination, the standard of which varies to a considerable extent. 


FURTHER SCOPE OF RESEARCH 


The problem of isolating certain traits is difficult and there appears to be 
a considerable amount of overlapping in the sphere of personality. The 
present investigation was like many others founded upon certain basic 
assumptions and there is scope for further verification in this line. 

While attempting the study of interrelations between interest persistence 
and attainments it was felt that there are many factors influencing attainments. 
There is a scope for further study of interrelation between different factors 
appearing to be related to such school attainments. Besides the psycholo- 
gical factors, there are many sociological conditions having bearing on attain- 
ments. It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to control these variables but 
there exists a scope for research on the influence of such sociological factors: 

The writer was at first too ambitious to find out the different correlates of 
success for a curricular guidance, but later on it appeared that the construction 
and validation of suitable instruments demand a long time. Besides, 
standardization of such tests is another time-consuming process, though this 
is very important for more effective use of the tests. There is scope for 
standardization of such tests and their extension in vocational fields. 

Unless an objective basis of guidance is discovered, the allocation of the 
diversified courses would be different. With the purpose of throwing some 
light on the unexplored field of guidance, the writer has tried to find certa? 
correlates of success in different subject areas. There is undoubtedly 
scope for more fruitful research in this line and in the opinion of the 


writer the day is not far when allocation will be mainly determined bY 
Special con:lderation of the personality traits, 


Part Ш 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF GUIDANCE 


Fn 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Techniques of Data Collection for Guidance 


INTERESTS AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAMME 


tested or inventoried, contribute to the guid- 
doubtedly the most important motivating 
in any field of activity. It should not, 
an never attain success in an area of 
other stronger considerations, 
which may help a person to 


INTERESTS, whether expressed, 
ance programme. They are un 
factors leading to satisfactory progress 
however, be assumed that a person € 
experience without interests. There may be 
namely financial security, social prestige, etc. 
apply himself to the task. But generally, one's interest offers the best clue 
for finding out one's motivation. It has also been experienced that interest 
ensures achievement if it is combined with aptitude, but interest 
Without aptitude sometimes leads to frustration. It is perhaps true that 
aptitude involves some skill or ability which depends much upon one’s 
environmental opportunity. Thus there is a chance of doing injustice to 
the rural people while considering their fitness for technical line on the basis 
of their aptitudes. Those in an industrial area having close acquaintance 


with the machineries and tools or those coming of such environment ог 

family will definitely be in a more advantageous situation than the poor rural 

Population having very little idea about the technical field. 
This is one of the practical difficulties for depending upon 


at the time of curricular guidance. 
It is desirable to find out somet 

Minating for the purpose. 

_ The writer is, therefore, 0 

instead of mere potential ones, 

below: 


aptitude tests 


hing more fundamental and yet discri- 


hat one’s expressed or tested interests, 


f opinion t 
rpose for reasons stated 


may serve а better pu 


(a) Interest assessment is a more fundamental approach as it seeks to 
discover one's ego-involvement in a particular field or tendency to 
participate in certain activities. 
(b) The approach is more consistent 
education and provides greater scope for 


guidance. 


with the democratic concept of 
finding out a broad basis of 


10 
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(c) Interests represent an intrinsic approach to motivation. 
(d) Evidence of actual participation in an activity or area of experience 
could have much significance for counselling or guidance purposes. 


There may be some objections against the assumption that interest patterns 
are formed at Ше age of 14+ or so. 

This is a controversial issue no doubt, but there is psychological evidence 
of the formation of interest patterns round about this age. Strong CON- 
cludes that the persistence or interests undeniably prove the fact that the 
normal person on the whole changes very little with the years in his chief 
characteristics. 

Role of other Personality Traits in Guidance. There are a thousand 
and one personality traits as will be found in the modern literature on per 
sonality study. All of them may not have direct bearing on counselling, 
but they can be used for clinical purposes better than educational purposes: 

A counsellor therefore, must know a few personality estimates of his 
pupils. Out of several unique traits of personality, persistence, confidence 
and level of aspiration appear to be highly correlated with attainments in 
future life. It would be advisable to take personality estimates into consi" 
deration and construct standardized tests on those traits for guidance 
purposes. є 

Collection ој Data. The task of educational guidance is a formidable one 
as it demands psychological insight as well as the power of manipulation 


There are various stages of guidance including collection of data ОП the 
individuals. 


Data COLLECTION AND ITS TECHNIQUES FOR GUIDANCE 


In order to collect the data on the pupils, various techniques may be adop em 
Бырс that, one should determine the nature of the data to be collecteó: 
A ud comprise the Data. The data should generally consist of hs 
ae е s personality aspects, viz., persistence, confidence, emotion 
Mty, etc.; abilities, intelligence, aptitudes, physical strength, etc.; atit" E 


and interest. Besides, th m 
ч . , there are many othe: 5 і геге 
consideration. T 2C abun. 


heat ae Collection of Data. Of all the techniques employ i 
en v xu ss шон guidance, observation deserves special mentio? 
COM cali make the best use of this technique it should be used 19 á 
be advisable to Y After the Objectives have been formulated it woul 
wu ET opt à uniform procedure after a good deal of planning" 
purpose, different teachers should sit together and define or describe 


indivi i 
to ыыр p assessed. After each trait has been defined it is better 
P the scale on which the individuals are to be rated in respect of 63° 
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trait. There are devi i i i 
a ces for ітргоуіп i i 
pe proving the ratings which may be summarized 


(a) Ratings should be made in a systematic way. 

(b) An extended period of observation should precede rating. 

(c) It should be kept in mind that rating is something in which the rater 
may improve through practice just as he grows more skilful in judging 


the quality. 

(d) Special attention should be paid to defining the qualities. 

(e) For experimental purposes, all ratings should be discarded except 
those which are at the extreme ends of the rating scale and those 
on which the raters are sure of their judgment. 

(f) Bias should be eliminated as far as possible. 

(e) Each quality should be rated individually. 

(h) There should be instructions for the purpose of rating in the use of 

А the particular rating scale adopted. 
(i) The ratings should be analysed by the psych 
(i) There should be re-instruction in which the particul 


nesses of the ratings are pO 


ologist. 
ar faults and weak- 


inted out. 
mention that rating trait-wise is more desirable for 


subjectivity. In other words, the teachers should 
and try to place individual pupils 


Tt is also important to 
minimizing the scope of 
[Р the scale in a convenient manner 

suitable categories in the following manner: 


TRAIT-CONFIDENCE 


(Scale of 5 points) 


л Category А Category В 

Bimal Roy Arup Sen 
Biman Singha 

Category С Category D 

Sitaram Jeswal 


Anil Bose 


Category E 
Putul Chowdhury 


d with only one particular 


Here it can be seen that the rater is not concerne 1 
student at a time. He should observe a particular trait and record his 


Observations in the respective folio of his diary. For this purpose Опе 
Or two pages of the diary should be devoted to each category of the scale. 
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There are different methods of comparison particularly in rating and 
ranking. Some of these may be described as follows. | : 3 
A. school teacher may arrange his class in order of merit in go E 
particular trait. This is hardly possible when the number of stu a 
exceeds twenty. It is best to put each name on a separate card an 
the rater sort it out. T. 
If a printed list is given, judges are apt to rank people at the top O 


i not 
list too high and those at the bottom too low. Ranking method does 
provide any absolute value. 


ES = . 4 а which 
The rater is given every possible pair of names and is asked to say mally 

of the two scores is higher. It is usual to convert ranking poke E 

distributed scores. It is quite simple to combine or average ranking 


4 ewhat 
vided by different raters, each of whom may have judged from a som 
different angle. 


s at 
In graphic scales, each step is defined as concretely as possible, P E. 
the rater no longer has to bother about standards. The rater merely P 
a tick or a cross at the point on the line he thinks appropriate. "s 
Inexperienced raters find this method easier as they can be answ 
more easily. But they use up to a lot of paper. at 
It illustrates the device of breaking up a general trait into a number 


8 2 scores 
more specific components which are separately rated and the enone 
combined. Such components should be г o 


elatively independent 
another. 


EN и -— А ; stone 
This is a technique of achieving equivalent units to apply the Thur 
method of attitude scaling to a long series of statements. 


The following should be taken into account at the time of rating: 


(a) the number of dimensions in a rating scale ; 
(b) the number of individuals in each class ; 
(c) definition of qualities to be rated. ` 


There is a number of factors which initiate the reliability of ratings: 


(a) differences in persons being rated ; 
(b) differences in ability to judge ; 
(c) differences in the traits 


being rated ; 
(d) halo effect. 


number of advantages which may 


(a) Ratings stimulate the person being rated. 
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(b) Ratings react in a favourable manner on the persons who rate. 

(c) Ratings, if periodically given, help to keep alive the personal spirit. 
(d) Ratings help in making judgments analytical. 

(e) Ratings systematically given, tend to make judgments representative. 
ehensive method since it more or 


The interview is also the most compr 
Usually, observation of external 


less makes use of all the techniques. 
appearance, gestures, voice and other modes of expression and of behaviour 


cad the stress of the interview situation, produces evidence regarding 
: ehaviour and achievement in the past. There are different types of in- 
terview: 

(a) Diagnostic for discovering facts regarding life history. 
(b) Research interview. 


(c) Interview including treatment with social worker. 


ubt questionable. But it is 


technique is no do 
amples and by its capacity 


Validity of interview as a 
Jations with other s 


earnestly judged by its corre 
to discriminate. 
thod. For example, the in- 


There are other advantages of interview me 
terviewer can clear ир misconceptions, and the labour involved is com- 


pensated by trustworthiness of the information and the comparative ease 


In securing data. 


The responses in an interview are more natural, informal and spontaneous, 


and the person interviewed gives the examiner an opportunity to investi- 
gate obscure points or evasions. Besides, it permits the examiner not only to 
collect facts, opinion, attitudes, likes and dislikes, but to find out the way 


of those responses. 

But the interview method has also some disadvantages. Suggestions have 
too much force in the interview an h more expensive 
in respect of time. sayi 
_ Standardisation of the Interview. The object of interview 15 to draw out 
information and obtain an  Uncons f one's prejudices, 
motives, drives, etc. 


Those who advise planning the intervi ' 
Of opinion that questions should be framed and printe 


But this gives little opportunity to create rapports, — 
An interview 


d the interview is muc 


trained account О 


ew carefully ahead of time are 
d in a schedule. 

and to break down 
er should have а 


resistance for encouraging free expression. А! iewer ve 
good personality and should possess the following qualifications: Familiar- 
He should command respect and possess 


ity with the field of investigation. 
ding 
The following are t 


sincerity, sympathetic understan and a sense of humour. . 
. Preparation for the Interview. he steps for making an 
Interview: 


(a) Collecting preliminary information. 
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а AS А ts: 

b) Making initial contacts and appointmen "s. 

|, Seen confidence of the subject and coming down to the subje 
level. 


с Ё ing 
i i i other encouragl 
(d) Stimulating action by gesture, nods, smiles and such 

remarks. 


ade. 
For motivation, however, appeal to ambition and ideals шаў е 
Techniques for lessening tension and meeting resistance may also bi a m 
Causes of tension should be carefully diagnosed. Tension Де E 
duced by stimulating agreement, minimizing seriousness of the situation, 
analyzing a general statement into specific parts. 


D Я inter- 
The following are the general factors which baffle the purpose of i 
view: 


(a) A tendency to conceal on the part of the person interviewed. 
(b) Error of interpretation on the part of the interviewer. 


: а 

Most recently depth-interview is also being employed for bringing a 

spontaneous expression of feeling, and attitudes of the previous pP к 
The Questionnaire. The questionnaire is the instrument best fit 

measure conduct. : P. 
In answering a questionnaire the issue is not whether:a person can à 


the questions, but whether he will answer the questions truthfully. 
In a questionnaire we eliminate di 


and simple as possible. 


; while 
Tests, in short, are designed to find out what a person can do 


Ў : ¡11 do, 
questionnaires are designed to find out what a person has done or wil 
or how he thinks or feels or believes, 
into the following groups: 


: еаѕу 
fficulty by making questions as 


: : ssifie 
A questionnaire may be cla 


(a) Those asking for facts found on records. 
(b) Those asking for facts not found on records. 


2 n ae ‚ та“ 
Questionnaire should be used only in an attempt to elicit vital infor 
tion, 


ata 
Teport documents provide many M 
tained by other methods. Case $ 


and activities, 
In spite of the ар 


plication of quite a lar 
importance of obsery. 


2 the 
ge variety of techniques: 
ation can hardly be denie 


ate 
d. The necessity for aded" 
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records for proper guidance is admitted on all hands. But the following 
points have to be kept in view while recording data: 


(a) Sufficient care should be taken for recording facts with accuracy. 

(b) Facts should be recorded with an eye to the purpose and the crite- 
rion. 

(c) While recording facts economy 

(d) The data should not be recor 
should be so arranged that their signific 
quickly. 

(e) All facts regarding an individual should be kept together. In short, 
the principles laid down emphasize the value of the maintenance of 
of a cumulative record for each individual. 


of space should not be lost sight of. 
ded in a haphazard manner but they 
ance may be observed 


It can hardly be denied that intelligence. still holds an important place 
as no guidance worker can айога to neglect this means for securing valuable 
been a remarkable develop- 


information of this innate ability. There has 
ment in the number and quality of tests of general intelligence and many 


Kinds of such tests are at present available. But while selecting one must 
pay due attention to the validity and prognostic value as well as the case of 


administration and scoring. 
Standard Achievement Tests. 
remedy the shortcomings of tea 
Possible. Such test is so arranged that answers , 
without giving much scope for personal bias оп the part of the examiner. 
Personality Tests. These will consist of interest and aptitude tests, and 
Other inventories designed to measure many other personality traits. Thus 
in the schools of today the use of tests is indispensable for effective guidance. 


These tests are useful as they attempt to 
chers’ tests and make objective assessment 
are given in the same way 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


—————— 


The Principles of Guidance Testing 


THUS TEACHER and counsellors are all interested in finding out the be 
dual differences with the purpose of finding out a scientific basis of Ene 
The guidance programme is to function effectively with the tools and believe 
ques prepared for assessment. No person can rightly say “I don't m 
in tests", When a counsellor deals with an individual student "- d 
obtain and combine wisely as much data as possible. Certain p. zi 
behaviour may not be fully measured by tests but they can be o Ет s 
Tests are only aids to judgment. If he employs test he is to make $ 


SEM idity 9 
the efficiency of such test. In other words, the reliability and validity 
the test should be the first things to look for. 


There are few assum 


P3 are 
ptions on which the principles of guidance 
based: 


€ ч E ES 2 signi- 
The differences between individuals in abilities and interests аге 
ficant. 


2. Variations within the individua 
3. Guidance is not 
for self-guidance. 


1 are significant. oe ability 
prescriptive but aims at fostering progressive 4 


Thus the entire method of 


" the atti- 
approach to guidance depends upon 
tude taken towards these ass 


t dis- 
umptions. The task is therefore, that -— 
covering the innate ability of the individual and exploring his person 


be 
But exploration of personality takes а long time, and endeavour should 


va^ 
made to make it scientific and dependable. It should be based on obser 
tion and records, 


In other words, there sh 
about one's fitness for а particular course, 


Tests are used for different PUrposes. There are some tests which 8 
intended to measure or evaluate attainments and progress while others ' al 
used for diagnostic Purposes, There are certain tests which serve a юа 
Purpose by exploration by the phase of personality. Generally tests put 
used for assessment of One's attainment or standing in a particular field, sec” 
recently they have been used for other Purposes as well. The use of 00} 


: E 15100 
оша be sufficient data for arriving at some dec! 
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tive tests is becoming very popular because of its reliability. With the re- 
cognition of the importance of guidance programmes in our schools, tests 


have become almost indispensable, but unfortunately in India the number 


of such dependable tests is very limited. 
Some Basic IDEAS IN MAKING AND UsinG TESTS 


the common objective of understanding the 


All the guidance programme has 
operate in accordance with certain basic 


individual and should therefore, 
ideas or principles which may be 

A test is generally a short stan 
A test-maker’s primary tasks are to identify different trait 
to develop those traits and to construct tests for measuring the traits. First 
he should take sample of behaviour in each trait for incorporation. 

There should be a wide administration of the test to an adequate sample 
of the population. A clear account of the kind of behaviour-sample of 
population on which the test is standardized should also be given. 

The tests should have also practicability, besides their validity and reliabi- 
lity. The counsellor must consider the cost of the test as well. In general 
he should gradually introduce test and testing procedure. The testing pro- 
gramme, in short, should mainly include three types of tests—achievement 
tests, personality tests and interest tests. These tests yield data that are 
essential in determining students’ progress and in guiding students’ plan. 

Above all, a guidance testing programme should be planned according 
to the available test materials and personal resources. From the experience 
of a great many schools there is à consensus of opinion that a guidance 
programme should include testing, observing and recording with reference 
to the criteria. It should be designed to meet the need of the individual 
students, Information about personality traits, physical and mental health, 
Work experience an occupational opportunities should be derived by various 
means, The sources of such information may be autobiography or self- 


report documents and cumulative records mentioned before. 
of appraisal. Sometimes this process of 


Tests are nothing but means y 
appraisal is also described as evaluation. But before applying the tests the 
Objectives of testing should be formulated. In fact the traditional examin- 
ation has failed to detect the jndividual differences very accurately. This is 
why the need for objective types of tests has been felt. ; 

The place of tests in ап appraisal programme is unquestionable, but tests 
have their limitations. Even while supplementing essay type tests, one 
Wonders as to how to make а balanced use of the objective tests so much 


spoken of today. 
There are various types 


11 


summarized as follows. 
dardized sample of an individual behaviour. 
s in an individual, 


of tests, for example attainment tests, intelligence 
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tests, personality tests, aptitude tests, etc. But the objectives of all such 
tests must be somewhat as follows: 


(a) To get some numerical estimates of the quality or trait under assess- 
ment. 

(b) To find out the individual differences in terms of scores. Я 

(с) To obtain some objective scores for the exploration of ones 
personality. 


In short, all the tests and techniques are designed to make a complete 
survery of the particular trait from a particular angle. " 
Tests are mainly of two kinds: (i) Individual tests and (ij) Group tes a 
Individual tests are those which can be applied only to a particular Jf 
dividual and thus they demand individual care and attention. i v 
Group tests can conveniently be administered to a number of subjects- 
In this respect group tests have got an additional advantage. 1 
There are some tests which аге used for selection and some for guidance 
The tests for selection are generally those which demand power and p 
from the subject but the tests for guidance and diagnosis should be explo! E 
tory in nature. In other words, such tests should give the subjects поа 
time and scope for doing their best. There are other purposes which al 
served by psychological tests. Ne 
Every test should pass through the stages of validation and standardiza 
tion if it is to yield maximum result. Tests are standardized only whe? 
the norms for a particular age-range are established, But unfortunately 
there are few tests which are Standardized, as standardization is а ш 
process which takes a long time. Therefore, ad hoc tests are prepared E. 
Serving immediate purpose. Besides this there are the important conside 
tions regarding the time taken for administration and scoring of the test 
There are some tests which take a long time for scoring ; naturally sug 
tests should not be regarded as ideal ones for practical purposes. “ing 
Now-a-days there is a tendency towards making long tests contain" 
several Sub-tests but Vernon has pointed out that a test in order 0 © 
effective should not be too long, as the same may give scope for fatigU' 


"There аге various approaches for assessing ability, temperament, айин 
or attainment. In all cases, tests present a number of situations, which ° 
either concrete or abstract, for dr 


: awing out the particular information abo 
the subject. In some cases there are tests in respect of diffculty, » 
or level of attainment. This type of test is designed to determine how di f 
cult a task a person can do, or how difficult a problem he can solve- d 
tests consist of a series of exercises arranged in order from the easiest {0 
hardest. The pupil begins at the easy end of the tests and goes as fat ш 
the list as he can in the allotted time. In most tests of this type 4 libe 
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llowed in order to make it a power test instead of a 
s usually designed to measure the amount of 
d difficulty which a pupil can do in a given 
becomes indispensable for this type 


amount of time is a 
speed test. The speed test i 
work of a uniform quality an 


time. A definite time-limit therefore, 
of test. For example, a test of speed of reading consists of a number of 


passages, The score is then based on the number of passages read. Speed 
tests are mainly restricted to important skills such as speed of reading, 
Besides power and speed tests, there are other 


writing, typewriting, etc. 
range test, accuracy test, quality test, mixed test, 


types of tests, for example, 
etc. 

Range Test. 
skill can be measured by determining the 


Or tasks correctly executed out of a num 
field. Such tests are employed to survey the pupils’ knowledge in history 


Ог other subjects. In a pure range test the time allowance must be liberal 
so as to eliminate the factor of speed of performance which may be measured 


Separately. 
Accuracy Tests. 
accuracy of performance. 
by the percentage of error 
к Quality Tests. Quality means 
ing, singing, contributing to Per 
quality of handwritilg is an exam 
scale the pupil is first given а standardized test i 


judges slide this sample up and down the scale i ‹ 
they find a sample on the scale which matches the pupil’s product. It is 


Obvious that here one is to depend upon the subjective judgment of the 


Person who compares the pupil’s specimen with the scale. In this case, 
however, reliability can be increased by securing the independent judgment 


ОЁ several experts. 


There are certain tests where the range of information or 
number of correct responses given 


ber selected to cover a particular 


meant for measuring the 


There are tests specifically 
15° work can be indicated 


The accuracy of pupi 
made in a test. 


different things in handwriting, art draw- 


fection of an art. Thorndike’s scale for 


ple of this type of test. According to this 
n writing. Then competent 
n a standardized way until 


Mixed Tests. Tests may be devised to measure the different aspects of 
One’s performance, for example, speed, range, accuracy, etc. There are many 
tests which instead of attempting to measure а single aspect try to secure a 
Tough estimate of general all-round ability of a person by combining different 
Measurements of these elements in different ways. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that this help: 
arrive at a rough and general measure only. — 

There are various types of mental tests devi 


attributes and functions. One type of ment | 
Various mental attributes and functions. Another type 15 devised to test 


knowledge (attainment tests). Attainment tests are likely to be of different 
varieties depending on the subject taught in the curriculum, and are сол- 
verted ино standard scores by а comparison with the abilities of average 


s the experimenters to 


sed to measure various mental 
al test is devised to measure 
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pupils at different grades or by a comparison of the scores with ы T. 
of average pupils of different grades, or by a comparison of the pupi s = 
with the abilities of different pupils of same age or grade. The one 
sulting from the first type of comparison is usually called age sns E 
principle of the age score for achievement tests is subsequently the n 
as that underlying the mental age scale. In securing the grade v t 
pupil's raw score is inserted into an average grade status -instead о : b 
position. Thus if a pupil's score in an educational achievement Ee 
equivalent to the average raw score of pupils at the beginning of grade 

is pupil secures a grade four. . 
е other dum scores are in use. In most of them the pad 
derived from the distribution of the pupils of a given age. The simp es 
score is the percentile score beginning from the lowest and zero ее 

Intelligence Tests. А number of tests on intelligence has been ue 
many with a few basic assumptions which are as follows: (i) in the ш! 2 
of conflicting definitions, intelligence has been supposed to be Hare 
(ii) it has also been supposed that intelligence does not increase beyon 
a certain age. It was Binet who first attempted to construct intelligence 
tests. Binet's original tests were meant for French students and later on 
these were translated into English for use in England and the U.S.A. T 
attempt was improved by Terman and by some other followers like Merill. 
Terman found after a very wide administration of the tests that intelligence 
of age groups is more or less normally distributed. " There have venn 
various adoptions of these tests in India. Binet’s test or its Terman revision 


is an individual test in which each person is tested separately. Though ! 
allows a certain amount of flexibility, 


Wechsler has evolved in Bellevue 
of items, six of which are of the verba 


it is very time consuming. 

University a combined test of group 
1 type and may be applied to the illite 
rate, and the other five of the performance type applicable both to literate 
and illiterate. Both the categories have been standardized separately as 
well as together. In fact, Wechsler’s aim at evolving the tests seemed tO 
be twofold: (i) He wanted to find out objectively whether ability know? 
as verbal intelligence is interrelated to abilities of the preformance tYP* 
of activities. (ii) Further he wanted to find out a scale by which an adult's 
intelligence would be measured. Binet’s test or its Terman revision can 
register mental age only up to twenty-two years and ten months. Wechsler $ 
scale of intelligence is somewhat in between Terman’s conception of itel 
gence quotient based on the consideration of mental ages and the point MA 
for finding a percentage rank of а person's achievement compared with EN 
own age group. Wechsler does not write his answers on a simple, point scale. 
He takes Binet's conception of intelligence and holds that median intelli- 


gence should be rated at 100. He thus takes 100 as mean statistical СОЛ” 


cept. Thus the scale resembles the point scale with the adjustment that ? 
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is distributed over 100 and 10 points. Wechsler has found a fair degree 
of interrelation between the performance and verbal intelligence and his 
scale is able to measure intelligence in terms of J. Q. for all age groups up 
to fifty years. The tests of intelligence of a simpler type are those of maze 
learning or draw-a-person test. This test measures spatial relationship which 
is only one aspect of intelligence. Koh’s block test measures both spatial 
relationship and ability to perform. More complicated performance type 
also has been evolved like army Beta test which is like army Alfa, a group 
test. In India at the Psychological Bureau of Allahabad, Bhatia has evolved 
a battery of tests which is an adaption of several tests including Koh’s block 
test, Alexander’s pass-along test and others. The objection that is often 
raised against these tests is that they are not entirely culture-free tests, but 
to meet this objection, some have been evolved. Raven’s progressive 
metrices tests have been designed to measure (General Factor) G factor of 
intelligence by abstract designs. On the whole intelligence is still a matter 
of controversy, and so the tests for assessment of intelligence are still looked 
upon with suspicion by а school of psychologists of the day. 

A sociometric test is a means to measure the amount of organization 
shown by social groups. The sociometric test requires an individual to 
choose his associates in any group of which he might become a member. 
He is expected to make his choice without restraint and irrespective of 
Whether the individuals chosen are members of the relevant group or not. 
The test determines the position of each individual in a group in which he 
has a function for instance in which he lives or works. It revealed that the 
underlying psychological structure of a group differs widely from its social 
manifestations: 


1. Group structures vary directly in relation to the age level of the 


members ; : sons 
2. Different criteria may produce different groupings of the same persons 


or they may produce the same groupings ; 
3. Groups with different functions tend towards diverse structures ; 


iffer i ld ; and 
. People would group themselves differently if they could ; 
These spontaneous groupings and forms of groupings which ae super- 
imposed upon the former by some authority, provide a potential source 


of conflict. 


as 


1 relations often differ. and 
lized unless all the in- 
d are included in the 


ons and actua 
annot be fully rea 
ally relate 


t It was found that chosen relati 
hat the position of an individual c 


dividuals and groups to which he is emotion 

est 

i ied if all 
It disclosed that organization of a group cannot be fully studied if al 


t included, that individuals and groups 


related groups or individuals are nO 
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are often inter-locked to such an extent that the whole community to which 
_ they belong has to become the subject of the sociometric test. 


METHOD 


Group functions may be studied in three ways. The first may be called 
observational and interpretative. We may watch the children when they E 
free of any supervision. They run out of school to the playgrounds. T 
manner in which they group themselves spontaneously is noteworthy. , 

To reach a more accurate knowledge of group organization, the 50204 
metric test is used. It consists іп an individual choosing his association 
in any group of which he is or might become a member. A 

As these choices are initiated by the persons themselves, we get an 4 
sight into how the group structures of their own look compared with group 
structures imposed upon them. This method is experimental and synthet^ 

Construction of the Test. The problem is now to construct the test x. 
manner that would be in itself a motive, an incentive and a purpose р 
marily for the subject instead of for the tester. 

A Sample of a Sociogran in a Girls School. No. 1 is liked by fourteet 
girls and disliked by only two. This girl is a bright student. She alway" 
stands first in the class. She is good at drawing, well-behaved and alway? 
with a smiling face. No wonder she is appreciated by most of her class 
mates. a Mr 

No. 6 is liked by twelve girls and disliked by only one, a mutual д 
between herself and No. 9. This No. 6 is a young girl, younger than mo 
of her classmates and is also intelligent. She has a pleasant bearing oy 
particularly long hair. She is bold and enthusiastic, good at dramatic ре f 
formances, and, of course, these qualities have made her the centre 0 
attraction and the leader of the class. 3 

No. 2 is liked by eleven girls and disliked by only one. She got an attr 


‘ х : 0 
tive personality, sweet to look at and modest in behaviour. She 1 E 
among the bright students of the class. 
liked by her fellow girls. 


Thus these are the three leaders of the class. They are also the leader? 
of the different study groups. Other girls seek their help and they Pg 
vide a willing hand. 

No less important is the girl who is mostly disliked. Disliked by 


nine of her classmates, she also dislikes m: i i dent: 
> S a dull stu 
Pus ТО look at. any girls. She is not a d 


Before coming to this soci ; is. the write 
1S s, the 
thought about her in 5 sociometric analyst 


terms of a leader. L f 
t - Last year she was one 
five captains of the class, but now j 


Р ts 
is so widely disliked. only does the sociogram show tha 


i 
So again it is natural that she 


Thi Ё 
S case actually needs proper studying and the writer wants to take he 
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up for his future case study. Just now we can only guess, perhaps correctly, 
the cause of her being disliked. She looks to be a bit proud and stubborn, 
perhaps because she belongs to a rich family fond of showing themselves 
superior to others. She might be quarrelsome, as she is a bit stubborn look- 
ing. So these may be the causes of her being disliked. 

No. 22 is also disliked by nine girls. She is an average girl or even a 
bit below average, weak in many class subjects. 

It is not a pleasant thing to know that one is disliked by his next-desk 
classmate, sometimes by the very person whom he likes most. And girls 
are specially careful in this respect. So even after assurances of keeping 
everything very confidential on the part of the writer, most of the girls did 
not openly tell of their dislikes. Anyhow, a few others were bold enough 
and so helped in collecting the required data. 

The questions put to the pupils were: 


1. Give names of five pupils of your class whom you like best. 


2. Give another five names, whom you do not like. 


3. Name the pupil you like most. 
4. Name the pupil you do not like at all. 


the frequency table is prepared. 


After collecting the required data, 
4 dislikes are also transformed 


Each girl is given a number and her likes an 


into numericals. д 
The sociogram of these likes and dislikes is then attempted. The likes 
are shown in blue arrows and dislikes in red ones. Mutual likes and dis- 
likes are shown by a single blue and red line, arrowed at both the ends and 
ed several times, and the posi- 


crossed in the middle. This may be attempt } ‹ 
tions of the númbers are changed according to the convenience in order to 


minimize the complications. Thus attempting not Jess than five times, the 
final sociogram came into existence which shows only likes and dislikes 


Of a pupil. . ; 
By the sociogram some very interesting cases may come to light. 
That is, some pupils may be the centre of 


There may be stars on it. ; 
attraction. They may be liked by most of their classmates. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
—————— 


Typical Cases of Guidance 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


; oss ОЁ 

IN RECENT years, scientific periodicals have borne saan | a E. 
man-power that has resulted from illness produced by menta y sod of ill- 
dent-proneness, absenteeism and truancy are evidence of thi the child in 
health. There are many instances of delinquency. Helping ternal con- 
fighting the illness in some way or other, and resolving the in 
flicts is thus an important task. aturity 

Every child, as is grows through childhood and adolescence ү » som 
must learn first to assert himself against society, and iem endence 
Society against himself. In infancy, his physical and economic ne dictates 
and his lack of experience combine to induce him to conform о ith them 
of others against his own desires. Since only through his contact W begins 
does he feel secure. As he develops and his experience grows he гал! 
tentatively to express his own wishes. At this stage it is just as urs 
that he should have freedom to do this or that. Thus he can learn gra must 
to tolerate the insecurity of Standing alone. Along with this ess 
come its complement— the realization that we always live in a society 
expects us to adapt our individuality to its welfare, f 

General Causes of Maladjustment. In considering the cause O 


: x à : ess 0 
adjustment it is necessary to follow the main factors: (i) the Pro sonal 
emotional development ; (ii) the possibility of conflict within the pe 

ity ; (iii) the possibility 


; h viron” 
of conflict between the personality and the en 
ment. 


and 
What then are the essential differences between the new-born Ар, the 
the mature adult? Th 


pich 


mal- 


is physical, emotion. 
nomic without. 


id fot 
The second and closely associated difference is the need of the child | 
security, and the Capacity 


ive } 
: of the adult to live in an atmosphere of € P 
Security. It is clear that a Part of any normal development is the га е 
of adjustment in these two Tespects, the capacity to tolerate some 


, 
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of insecurity, to take certain risks, and to enjoy independence and freedom 
as a compensation. But this carries with it a third important difference 
between the child and the adult, namely the relationship between the indivi- 
dual and the society of which he is a part. The infant is the complete in- 
dividualist caring nothing for the needs of the society in which he lives, 
intent only on gratifying his own needs and desires, but the price which the 
adult pays for his freedom is that of an acceptance of a relationship with 
society and a measure of responsibility towards it. 

It would be clear that in the development of the child and the process 
of adapting himself to the adult phase of life, there are many and varied 
Opportunity for the growth of conflicts, both within the personality of the 
individual and between the personality and society. Many fail to achieve 
maturity in a full degree and merely achieve a physical and possibly in- 
tellectual appearance of the mature. : ; 

On the physical plane life is a simple matter for the infant. His food 
is of one kind and obtaining it needs little skill on his part. Не is moved 
from place to place and kept warm through the care of other КО ; but 
in growing up he has to acquire many kinds of skills which need the co- 
ordination and integration of various parts of the physical get-up. HORE 

So on the psychological level the child is endowed with Mee a cH 
faculties, some of which function immediately and others whic 2 A de Ra 
with the process of growth. First in the scale are the V Re ats of 
mental] needs and desires which demand immediate pu E a hich 
Our primitive make-up which we share with the lower у Т Е a 
are more firmly rooted in us than any 9i the E BERT ani, we v 
are concerned entirely with the gratifcations of Te AA E 
Oblivious to the needs of ineo ES er pi oe Ee ku ADS 
toddling, prattling stage, we begin 0 
he МЕ e AE of the demands of the CUBE ARE 
lied himself as an painoa d уены Шола о 

is first steps in a very literal sens | 
he likes, betes say UT he wishes, he can een Ea quee 
a these are in a limited we n p Е ote АКК 

IScoverin; ition and frustra 3 А i ition to its 
realizes meum two forces either accepting Ore os EAE 
frustrating power. These forces may also be in Opp 


GANIZING A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


ESTABLISHING AND OR 
f a child guidance service two separate aims 
he clinic needs the best facilities for dealing 

f the children referred to it Secondly, 
хб. 1 educational service іп the psy- 


In the initial establishment O 
Must be kept in view. First, t 
With the diagnosis and treatme de 
the clinic should be organized as @ potenti 


12 
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chological aspects of the children's development. The aim should be to 
have this service available for all categories of people connected with educa- 
tion and upbringing of children. 

Before any clinic can be established a degree of understanding of the 
aims and methods of child guidance must be achieved. 

The person in charge of the establishment will need something more than 
knowledge of child guidance. Не must also have a broad view and experi- 
ence of people sufficient to overcome individual prejudices and to seize 
the opportunities of propaganda as they arise. There are frequently mem- 
bers of any lay committee who will oppose a movement simply ОП the 
grounds that they do not understand it. Such opposition has a high negative 
value to any rapid progress. It is the education of these members that needs 
skill and patience and the fruits of wide experience. А 

The choice of administrative body under whom the clinic is to run will 
depend largely on the people who have been the moving spirits in recog!” 
ing its needs and formulating the demand. / 

The organization of any clinic (in the beginning) provides certain main 
problems to be faced. These fall under the headings of finance, the secur- 
ing of properly trained personnel already described in the Introduction, and 
the provision of adequate housing and equipment. 

The financial problems of clinics deserve special mention. The minimum 
requirements for the housing of a clinic is four to six rooms. The psychi? 
trist, the psychologist and the social worker each requires one room, an 
further rooms are needed for the visiting parents and for the office. A large 
play room if possible is also a welcome addition. Every effort should be 
made to decorate these rooms in bright cheerful colours. The clinic show” 
be centrally situated in a position easily accessible by public transport services: 

The aim of most clinic personnel is to secure for their clinic а spacious 
house with a garden where the atmosphere is homely and friendly and they 
have room to expand. (This, however, is usually not available in the centre 
0 7 town.) In such a building, children can relax more easily and when t p 
peer they can rely on ease and understanding, they come freely 22 

The necessary equipment for the clinic is not elaborate. Apart from the 
usual requirements for a simple medical examination and some intelligent 
testing material, it consists mainly of normal, comfortable and strong urn 
ture and an abundance of toys. In choosing the toys it is well to remem | 
that it must stand up often to rough and even fierce handling and tha 4 
must give as much stimulation as possible to the child's phantasy play. ro 
this, toys representing all the common objects of everyday life are invali 
АЧА ч choosing furniture the importance of strength and comfort $ Se 

1 room so that the child, parent or the clinic worke! 
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be at ease during the intervi i 

table, th g the iew. In addition to a normal-hei E 

E экен. Г; x chairs and tables for small T rM а 
ШЕ EON s ines the children can play comfortably on the floor. 

eos ida E. material required depends partly on the preferences of 

OP) ei. 1 5 consists usually of the current revision of the Binet 

Seer bie Es orms, some performance tests and the Merrill-Palmer 
ка y зоор children and some projective tests. 

saan etween schools and clinics is of first importance. We have 

child to Eua: ee who have expressed the feeling that to refer a 

Ee x ог bad behaviour 15 а reflection on the discipline of the 

the "o П еу struggle along with their problem child hoping to avert 

sity, not realizing that they are thereby sowing the seeds of later 


dis 
aster. Tt does not follow that all bad behaviours in school should be re- 
Far from it much of the so- 


f 
ATA to a child-guidance clinic. 
bad behaviour is perfectly normal and natural and often the far more 
But bad behaviour which is purpose- 


ae 
a. problem is the over-good child. 
and obviously pathological or which reflects a sudden change or is out 


0 p 

жуы with the child's general character and background is com- 

e ire needing an outside and informed opinion. Perhaps if the 

hice dim lic were less prone to say that the school is responsible 

of ae s character development and more. apt to remember the axiom 

liis b o» Loyola, «Give me a child till he is seven and I care not who 
andling of him after", they would realize that schools effect on the 


emoti 
otional development of the child at least where the foundation has started 
f those older children would find it 


E In that case the teachers o! l nd 
to ask Уу blameless for the difficulties of their charges and тоге willing 
N АСД, WAGE about what they can do in these unfortunate circumstances. 
appl y this fear of the blame which may be Jaid at their door does not 
and y to more than a small minority of teachers. Some are keen to help 

" some to accept expert aid from outside. 
is seen that a student's scholastic ability is important as ап index of 


lat е 
later educational and vocational adjustment. Students” achievements Vary 
There are certain reasons which may be 


їп è 
attribut M the same schooling. certain т ime 
ment ea to this difference—(i) Health condition, (її) Persona ity a ljust- 
ment. (iii) Interest, (iv) Aptitudes, (у) Family background, (vi) Environ- 
og the result of an indivi 1 
аге сер ТОН; But оп an analysis of the causes it 
eia tain factors which are hereditary. and whic 
Probl is another problem concerned with individual | j 
t is ет of the gifted children. create problems to the teacher. 
gift Often observed that an OT becomes dull to those who are 
ed and difficult to those who are d. It would perhaps be wise, 


ome suffer from mental 
will be evident that there 
h results in this difference. 
difference, namely, the 


dual enquiry that s 


dinary lesson 
backwar 
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i e 
therefore, to determine the different levels of aps. retardation. Thre 
í i llows. 
levels of the mentally retarded may be described as fo 4 
These are (i) the educable mentally retarded, (її) the trainable mentally 
retarded, (iii) the totally dependent mentally retarded. 


PROBLEM OF EDUCATIONAL RETARDATION 


The problem of educational backwardness is a serious concern with all br 
educationists of the day. In spite of the various modern trends in education kr 
intricate problem is gradually proving colossal. A backward child is desc P. 
ed *as one who would, in the middle of his school career be unable tone 
the work even of the class next below that which is normal for his аА 
There are different types of retardation—emotional, social, physical a d 
educational. Our present thesis is limited and we are mainly concerne 
with educational backwardness. ils 
How to Detect Educational Backwardness? Educationally backward PU 
may be detected through their attainments in the class and in different exam! 
ations. m. 
It is practical to tabulate the results of periodical tests and exami. 
against each name and locate backwardness. Backwardness may 
in specific subjects or in a large number of subjects. 
In doubtful cases, objective tests results may be obtained. é 
Diagnosis of Backwardness. Backwardness may be dué to various em 
and as such needs diagnosis. Different tests and techniques can be applie 
for a proper diagnosis of the problem. ‚ "S. 
The writer undertook some investigations which revealed the following: 


: я r- 
1. There are inherent causes of backwardness mostly relating tO 74 


sonality maladjustment. ss 
2. There are other environmental factors which lead to backwardne 


E А п in 
It would, therefore, be advisable to prepare a questionnaire for collecting 
information on the following points: 


1. Occupation and income of the guardian. 

2. Education of the guardian or any other member of the family- iy. 

3. Possibility of getting help and guidance from any member of the family 

4. Relationship between the members of the family. 

5. Whether there is any suitable place for study at home. Nu 

6. Whether the student has got all the text-books and facilities 
study. 

Te 


he 
Whether the student gets sympathy and encouragement from : 
elderly members of the family, etc. 
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lt was found that almost all the cases of backwardness are due to a num- 
ber of the above-mentioned factors. 


CAUSES OF RETARDATION 


Home Conditions —(A) Poverty : Let us first of all consider the environ- 
tself does not necessarily cause 


mental influences. It is clear that poverty in i 
e sole or major cause, 


backwardness. Nevertheless, even if it is not th 
poverty certainly is an important contributory factor as numerous case 


histories demonstrate. It operates in two main directions. It impairs 
health ; and it limits general knowledge. By weakening the child’s physical 
Vitality, it lowers his capacity to learn ; and by narrowing his ‘mental range it 
deprives him of that elementary fund of worldly knowledge and experience 


that most schools take for granted. 

(B) Intellectual : So far as the child's progress in school is concerned, 
the intellectual conditions of his home have a far greater and a much more 
direct influence than the economic or material conditions. In a household 
of average culture the child begins his school life with the foundations well 
laid. Before he comes to the Kindergarten he has been encouraged to 
tead some gaily coloured picture-book and to pen а few letters. As he 
grows older he joins in the conversation of his parents, and is taken to places 
of interest, to the countryside or the seaside for his holiday. He thus picks 
up almost as much general information from his family as from his teacher. 
It will be wise to compare al s in those numerous work- 


1 this with the condition: t 
ing-class homes where, though the material conditions may be quite as good, 
intellectual interests are lacking. | 

(C)' Emotional: When studying the causes of emotional or moral dis- 
turbances like psycho-neurosis or juvenile delinquency, we naturally attempt 
to secure information about the emotional or moral conditions 1n the home. 

a very great influence 


But di indi ditions may have 
rectly or indirectly such con i r i 
on the child’s educational progress. The key to much inattentiveness In the 


19% daily li The anxieties 
Class-r ies i nts of the child's daily life at home 1 , 
oom lies in the eve д are apt to upset his own 


s of his relatives 4 
cher can testify each week-end and each 


Self-c : eat aien 
ontrol ; and as every t school worn out, unsettled and 
1 attitude of 


lon Е 

g vacation, тапу pupils СО à 
often utterly demoralized. Jf in the home there is à genera e 
Slackness and evasion the child himself is likely to BeOS Se an 
an absentee. Without actually developing into а thief or a criminal he may 
inor matters and so may turn into a 


Brow deceptive and unscrupulous over mi 
truant or za 
$ a cheat. ) + 
The idea that a child's character Can be judged by i Eo Я a 
Consulting room is as absurd as trying (0 reduce the а, eo Pes ree 
at pressed specimens between the pages of a book. e psy 8 
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on observing each child not in vacuum but in the class-room, playground 
and above all among the members of his family at home. we. 

Conditions outside the Home.—In considering the environment S M 
the child has grown up, it is important not to overlook the kind T M. 
bourhood in which his home is situated and the sort of companions КО 
among the neighbours or in the streets. Such influences as is we e. 
have considerable importance in the causation of juvenile delinquency ; 

i ncy and backwardness go hand-in-hand. 
EM Да Эрт Irregular Attendance: Let us now turn ond 
conditions within the school itself. The first and most obvious M 
of failure in school progress is non-attendance. In the present E E 
among as many as 11 per cent of the backward cases, the chief cause O T 
child's inability to progress was inadequate or irregular attendance. ot 
child had been admitted late, or had been absent on numerous ecc 
away for long periods at a time. Much of this was excusable owing b. 
clusions for ill health. But a good deal arose from sheer negligence or 
delays connected with migrations from one district to another. dness 

(B) Inefficient Teaching: One reason perpetually cited for baca 5 
is sheer inefficiency of teaching. During the early phases of compu's ils 
education the teacher was likely to be severely criticized if any of his P 
failed to reach the standards prescribed by the official code. The res 
no doubt served as an impetus to teachers. 


Practical Corollaries.— This revie 
seems to be 


Р ideal 107 
permanently unco-operative, the idea 
residential school, 


al 
The educable mentally retarded child 

development, is unabl 
elementary school, 
cable retarded child 


who is developing at 


ula 
е to profit sufficiently from the programme of NE 
The term trainable is used here to differentiate the 


Ё 5 : | an 
who can learn some academic subjects in schoo the 
e 


unable to be trained in self- 


care, socialization or economic usefulness. 
therefore, evident from the 


: Е j е ү 
above discussion that the child requires con. 
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of children should tune CT 
1 observation and at every stage 
of the child's development there should be teachers' help and guidance. 
It cannot be denied that the use of the individualized materials ensures con- 
tinuous progress in a particular subject but the extensive use of such 
materials in elementary level as in the Winnetka or Dalton plan is often 
criticized. Since continuous progress means that pupils move through their 
educational experiences at rate suited to them, occasionally a pupil may 
need to stay in the same level for a longer time. The transition of the pupils 
.from grade to grade should receive greater attention of the teachers and 
counsellors. Otherwise there is every possibility that the number of retard- 
ed children will increase. 

Guidance to Slow-learning Children. The slow-learning children of vary- 


ing degrees are found to form an important section of the school popula- 
4 determination of their needs 


tion. The measurement of their aptitudes an 
Should therefore be accomplished by well-trained and experienced psycho- 
logists. The slow-learning children may, however, be identified with the 
help of various tests. But the main characteristics of these children can 
be described as follows: 


(a) Short attention and concentration span 


(b) Slow reaction time 
(c) Limited ability to comprehend 
(d) Limited power of self-direction 

(e) Limited ability to work with abstraction 

(f) Slowness to form association between words and ideas 
(g) Failure to recognize familiar elements in new situations 
(A) Habit of learning Very slowly and forgetting quickly 
(i) Lack of originality 

(j) Inability to analyse 

(k) Lack of power to use the mental process. 


E - ing children possessed characteristics quite unlike 
ven though None should be remembered that they are 


those i in school, it | 
like уыш кекс. respects. my have much the same interests, 
desire iti other children have. Ж y 
One p wei e trends in modern AU am a the practice 2 
grouping slow-learning children for much greater ge rs E h Ше 
Present tendency is to recognize а wide range of a п ies т ae 
then to group the children homogeneously on the ee 0 Lom i h ys 1 
development. Their needs, learning rates and aptitu ^ may be е es 
апа used as the basis for forming à number of flexible ыры ron ип ш 
the larger groups. In other words, the success of educationa programme 
: been taken for diagnosis of the cause 


will depend upon how much more has 
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a sis of 
of retardation with a view to finding out its remedies. On es а “le 
the causes, two types or groups of factors will be found to р i of the 
in retardation of which environmental factors are the ан health and 
educationists. Of the hereditary factors intelligence, physica ое 
temperamental features deserve special mention. Of the — m 
factors home condition, unhealthy neighbourhood, irregular atte gly upon 
bad schooling deserve mention. Stress is being laid Pis s in 
the child-centred approach. Learning experiences are tied uidance js 
meaningful relationship around interests of the children, ne БП. The 
recognized as a vital factor in effecting total development of the t must be 
curriculum, the method of teaching, the class room environmen any p 
suited to the needs of the child. It is true that the solution » ae educa- 
blems relating to retardation is not always under the control o ken effec 
tional institution. In fact, there are some steps which сап һе he 
tively for fighting this problem. The steps may be outlined as 10 children. 

(1) Launching new assignments or activities for pice t are in 
The teacher must make sure of the goals of each new activity t Е E 
troduced to the students. The work assignments that are ad 
needs and capacity of the child should be drawn out with great p sl 

(2) Adjustments to additional drill and short memory span pility t° 
learning children. The slow-learning child, because of his limited A norma 
grasp concepts readily, will need more repetition to learn than 4 


mono” 
child. Drill activity should be so motivated that it wil’ not pe use 
tonous and dull. All types of mental imagery should be brough be given 
and incentives such as play, dramatic performance, etc., should 


ом“ 


the 
; b 

Oup discussions: The lessons given ag ake 
А У group discussion. The teacher S Mt 4 
care in the choice of Vocobulary, The slow-learning children reqU rage 


u 
5 their thought. They should be enco 


ortuniti 
to express themsely 


es orally and the teacher should give them OPP 
to do so, 


ly 
Ww | slow 
(4) Building learning experiences around interests: Interests of the acts 
learning children should be discovered and utilized in teaching. у 

шау have opportunitie 


and 
ion: Each child should be able to cient 
5 making progress, Recognition and praise should гоп 
for motivation of the children. ical slo" 
(6) Emphasi ision of study habits: Since the (УР roble 
learner has Poor study habits and does not know how to approach T P t of 
closer Supervision is needed. He needs more than the usual am? if 
definite ing 


in 5 
y п 
a ee and on i d skills 1 
situations. needed habits an 
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= ж Emphasis on concreteness: The slow-learning child easily gets con- 
sed with abstraction. He can better understand concrete learning experi- 
ences. Any teaching aid, auditory or visual, will therefore help the under- 
standing of the child to a great extent. The traditional curriculum should 
be supplemented by a vocational basis. It is sometimes observed that the 
slow-learning children surpass normal children in their motor capacities. 
(8) Needs for diagnostic and remedial procedure: As mentioned above 
the capacities and limitations of each slow learner must be known by the 
teacher, So there is a great need for diagnostic and remedial procedure 
with slow learners. The diagnostic test should therefore be employed as 


valuable tools with the slow-learning children. 


THE SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There is a wrong assumption that all slow-learning children should be 
directed into curricula of vocational nature. But this viewpoint has been 
found to be utterly absurd. It is not always true that all the slow-learn- 
ing students have the necessary aptitudes to acquire vocational skill. Voca- 
tional programme should not therefore be forced to admit students who 
would be misfits. 

General and Special Abilities. While discussing general and special 
abilities, one should take into consideration the different traits of personality 


and the specific aptitudes of a man. The teacher too will require special 


qualifications, and the teaching methods will have to be suitably adapted to 


the psychological needs of the pupils. 
. Size of Class. The prime require 
individual attention. Hence the first an 
classes for the educationally sub-normal should be their small size. The 


number accommodated will depend on many different conditions and may 
even vary with the various subjects as well as with the age of the pupils. It 
1s commonly to be assumed that in the ordinary elementary school the ideal 
class should not have more than forty, and in the special school for the men- 
tally defective not more than twenty. Accordingly, we might reasonably infer 


that for the dull and backward the size should not exceed twenty-five or thirty. 
Qualifications of Teachers. 


Care and forethought will be required not 
Only in the choice of the pupils, but also in the selection of the teachers. 
Too often the headmaster thinking first of his top forms and most promis- 
ing pupils leaves the backward class either to the youngest and least experi- 
enced of his teachers or to t 


he oldest, the least competent, and the least 
progressive, What it plainly needs 


is a teacher ОЁ exceptional efficiency 
and wide resources. Different age-8r0 


ups call for teachers of different types. 
Hence each teacher's age, sex, health, pers 


onality, training and special gifts 
Must be reviewed in relation to the work he has to do. In any case he 
13 


ment of all retarded children is more 
d fundamental characteristic of 
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ifficult 
will need a first-hand knowledge not only of the dull, but also of the s 
youngsters, and an observant eye for the Symptomaus AME e 
everyday behaviour. He should be a man of practical rather E NEST. 
inclinations, with interests that are concrete rather than bookis 2, 8 chology, 
talent for manual work and artistic expression. A training in Шо ай, 
practical and not merely theoretical, will prove a helpful asset. Ө bordei 
if he is to be really successful, he must look upon his task not as 3 
leasure. В 1 
= cn of a backward group is found to figure far more promi 
in the lives of his pupils than he would in the lives of normal a diment 
an ordinary class-room. Standing behind his desk, the visible em ne. 5 
of knowledge and power, he may at first inspire the dull and appre ils on 
youngsters. The teacher must come down to earth, mix with his Ди 
sympathetic terms and deal with them not їп the mass, but as in sonal 
As far as possible, each child should comé to regard him rather as а Ps the 
tutor than as the master of the class. Towards each one, and towar ell as 
various difficulties, he must cultivate an attitude that is human as W 
scientific. d 
Case Studies and Progress Records. With the backward child the B. 
most essential step is not to hurry up and teach him, but to try to under un 
him. The teacher must start by thinking not of the subjects to be b i 
but of the pupils he is to instruct. As we have seen lack of prop 
school is often a symptom only ; and, before the symptom can be en A 
fully treated, it is essential to study the nature of the underlying troub 


^ і de the 
to discover its probable cause. Each child, therefore, must be má 
object of a small intensive research. 


This results should be s 
educationally subnormal, 
should be preserved and t 
time, each child should 
obtained, together with in 
ment, should be methodi 


ho 1 


ystematically recorded. For every pupil ers 


а permanent note of progress and дее 
he case histories kept up-to-date. From t 
be re-examined and re-tested and the data elop” 
cidental observations of his behaviour and dex 

cally recorded at least once a term. n 

Time Table. In order to make room for the newer subjects and these u 
methods of instruction, much that is traditional in the ordinary i fails 
may be scrapped without scruple. It is better to dispense with all Hs un- 
to appeal to the natural interests of the child. The idea that useless e 210 
interesting exercise may yet prove valuable as a mental gymnastic n 
fact, little or no basis. 


ovel 
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portant requisite of all is a constant appeal 
to appropriate motives. In the ordinary school the normal child is usually 
expected to find a motive for himself. The duller child needs a sharper, a 


more varied, a more personal stimulus. Duty for him at this stage is little 


more than an abstract word; he will exert himself to the utmost only when 


he is spurred on by some concrete emotion. Half the problem of keeping 
such youngsters intellectually active consists in discovering the right in- 
centives. Whatever their intelligence can readily grasp and in which their 
interest can be readily aroused should be introduced. 

This search for the natural interest of the child is greatly simplified when 
we have discovered his own peculiar talent, where he is gifted rather than 
where he is weak. We must therefore make the most of each child’s strongest 
points and compensating aptitudes and interests. Most dullards will have 


failed so often that they will always be expecting to fail again. It would 


be fair to keep them usefully occupied and then they will quickly begin to 
learn, As far as possible, it is also desirable to avoid reproaches, and 
remove the ingrained sense 


of failure by giving each child some special kind 
of work in which he can qui 


ckly achieve conspicuous improvement and 
feel the glow of a personal triumph. Another practical method is the effec- 
tive grouping of the children. It will be wise to divide the pupils into suit- 
able groups so that the indiv 


iduals may mutually benefit through exchange of 
ideas, The study of group dynamics is also helpful for personality develop- 
ment. S 


Sociometry is one of th 
inter-relation, and this can 


Incentives. Perhaps the most im 


ques for studying the social 


e most popular techni 
chools for effective teaching. 


be introduced in our $ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Evaluation in Our Schools 


THE RECENT developments of the concept of evaluation were imper a 
the realization that paper and pencil tests can measure only a limited гоа 
of the outcome of instructions and types of pupil's behaviour. а E. 
cept has been regarded by many as a more comprehensive substitu e. 
traditional examination. The limitations of the old type of examin e 
system have led to the increasing recognition of the total personality as He 
ment. But this is no doubt a formidable task and no single technique 
adequate enough to cover all the aspects of child behaviour. , / M. 
The need for evaluation is, therefore, felt for finding our children's Ee. 
tialities, the efficiency of methods of instructions, the impact of school A of 
tion and the analysis of the behaviorial changes in children in the ligh 


: = in the 
the objectives formulated. Thus evaluation meets a variety of needs in 
field of education. 


The four stages of an evaluation programme are indicated as follows: 


1. First any evaluation should set some clear objectives before а ple 
gramme is taken. 

2. With a view to attaining the objectives already formulated favourable 

learning situations are to be provided. jd are 

3. The changes in the behaviour and field of experience of a chil : 
to be noted with reference to the expected changes. nation 

4. Proper tools for assessment of the impact of the learning situ? 


te 
have to be evolved for determining how far the objectives formula 
have been fulfilled. 


Strangely enough in schools today the first and fourth st 
ed greater considerations at the moment. 
optimism in formulating higher Objectives an 
to construction of tests, 


ages have d 
Educationists have shown EC 
d devoting more time and p ua- 
But the basic condition, namely, the learning * 

ved and the methods of instructions reoriented. ¡ge 
plan for educational guidance one should not E. t 
mme in a given school should be designed to erm 
ular school, and a school system should plan in f 
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of the total testing programme in order to provide the necessary sequence 
and co-ordination of the various tests. In many smaller schools where the 
number of pupils is small and the contact between the teacher and the 
pupils is closer, the need for testing is not so essential. It should be remem- 
bered that tests are means to an end and they involve much labour, and 


demand skill and accuracy. 

The interpretation of the tests scores is re 
much depends upon the recording and arran 
as proper maintenance of individual schools records. 


ally the most difficult job and 
gement of the scores as well 


CORES AND THE USE OF CUMULATIVE RECORD FOR 
GUIDANCE 


RECORDING Tests S 


A Cumulative Record Card should serve as a mirror for presenting a com- 
plete picture of a pupil’s all-round progress over a number of years as well 
as an idea of the development of one’s interests, aptitudes, personality traits, 
etc. In short it should contain a comprehensive and continuous record of 
the total growth of the child and all relevant information pertaining to him. 
It is thus one of the effective documents for implementing guidance scheme 


on a co-operative basis. 


Characteristics of a Cumulative Record Card are as follows: 


a pupil meant for individual help. 


(a) It-is a confidential record of 
ual collection of finalized and objective 


(b) It is a systematic and grad 


data. 
(c) It is a simple but accurate device for keeping the history of a child 
d some scholarship and other attainments. 


in respect of health, an 
(d) Every effective record card should be accompanied by necessary 


directions. a e 
(e) It is different from the traditional progress report containing only 
t the child’s attainments. 


incomplete data abou tainm y 
(f) It is m of understanding the individual in order to help the 
pupil to understand himself and to improve his learning capacity. 


(g) It should be easy to read and easy to reproduce quickly and cheaply. 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD Carp—Its CONTENTS AND UsE 


A. General Principles of Data Collection. 


hich has a bearing on the pupil’s growth and 
be included. 
ange according to the changing needs of the 


according to the changes that 


(i) Any information W 
developments has to 
(ii) Ttem of data should ch 
school. They should also change 
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(iii) 
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take place within the individual at important stages of his growth, 
for example, the transition from childhood to adolescence. 

The amount of information to be collected on different aspects E 
the child's personality make-up should not exceed the possibility O 
its actual use. 


(iv) Data should be gathered from all the laboratories of the school class- 


(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 


room, home and community (wherever possible). 

It should grow directly out of the needs of pupils and should be 
used to meet them. 

It should be a unified and not unrelated bits of information. 

It should be enriched with data gathered through many other means. 


B. Classification of pupil's data and its importance. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v. 


— 


(vi) 


(vii) 


General information : Name of the pupil, fathers name, абш 
sion date, date of birth, class and section, etc., should be in- 
cluded. This helps easy location of the card of each individual and 
may also be used for other purposes. а 
Environment and Background data : Home, neighbourhood, m 
fluence of socio-economic status of the family, cultural status 5 
the family, specific emotional relations at home such as parent. 
to-parent relationship, parent-to-child relationship, child-to-chilc 
relationship, etc., should appear on the card. Fhe influences detet- 
mine to a large extent almost all the aspects of pupil’s growth, 25 
pecially emotional and social. 1 
Mental data: These constitute the mental equipment of the child 
which forms the starting point of development. How much of it 
Will be used depends upon the environment that we provide for the 
child. The limits of growth are, however, determined by the insta 
capacity of the child, 

Achievement data: It should include pupil’s scores in different so 
Jects of study. If carefully ascertained, these show to what exte" 
effective use of mental abilities is being made. 
Psychological data : Personality qualities, emotional and 
adjustment, attitudes and interests, etc., should comprise psycho” 
logical data. These determine the quality of the pupil’s behaviow! 
and also indicate the nature and direction of his later growth. i 
Social data : It should present a picture of child's participation к 
various social and cultural activities such as games, clubs and ot 
community activities, These help to define the pupil's functioning 


interests and give an indication of the type of work in which he У 
engage himself in later life, 


Other data will present out- 


social 


> nd 
of-school experiences, educational ? 
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vocational plans, work experiences, study skills, work habits and 
also the aspirations. Though classed as miscellaneous information 
on these points is necessary because it helps to make the work of 
educational and vocational guidance more realistic. 


The following are the situations in which Records are needed. 


1. Periodic Appraisal of Pupils: To see trends in pupil’s development, 
progress made and help needed. 

2. Choice and Crisis: (а) Choice of course or change of course. (b) 
Choice of activities within the class and choice of student’s activities in school 
and outside. (c) Choice of vocational field. (4) Some crisis in child's life. 

3. Parent Conferences: (a) Parent-Teacher conferences on child's pro- 
gress for making reports to parents. (b) To gather information from 
parents for records. 

4. Help in Problems of Adjustment : (a) Clues to causes for behaviour 
or discipline problems. (b) Social adjustment in groups. (c) Problem 
of failure in school work. (4) Problem of truancy and delinquency. (e) 
Adjustment to family. (f) Understanding newly-transferred students. 

5. Planning and Individualizing Instructional Activities: (a) Adaptation 
of lesson-contents to interests, hobbies, etc. (b) Recording the relationship 
of personality development to mental achievement. 


What to look for in Records 


1. Relationship discrepancies, trends, sudden changes in health, failure or 
low achievement in class work, social status and personality trends. 


2. Area of the best and weakest work. 

3. Whether students are growing and changing. 

4. Data for making studies around certain problems. (а) Why is there 
such a high percentage of absence among а section of the students? 
(b) What is the achievement of pupils who drop out of school ? 


Possible Dangers: (1) Too much generalization. (2) Influence from 
previous impression of pupils. (3) Bias of persons recording. (4) Free 
use of confidential material (confidential material should be kept separately 


from regular cumulative record). 


The Secondary Education Commissi 1 
ments should not be regarded as the only data, but other important aspects 


of the personality should be taken into consideration while evaluating the 
total progress of a child. All-India Council for Secondary Education, set 
up by the Ministry of Education, has thoroughly examined the issue, and 
suggested the introduction and maintenance of cumulative record cards for 


on suggested that the pupils’ attain- 
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the purpose of effective evaluation. A lot of confusion still prevails in the 
minds of many teachers and heads of secondary schools. Some of these 
doubts and confusions have no doubt some basis but quite a lot of them 
can be clarified if the problem is faced with an open mind. 

Among the items included in the cumulative record card, the items on 
interest and personality assessment deserve special mention because of the 
importance in the guidance programme. Besides the assessment of pef 
sonality, interest demands special care and skill on the part of the teachers 
and counsellors. At present when standardized tests are very rare in out 
country, the teachers will have to depend mainly upon observation for col- 
lecting data. It is a fact that observation as a technique suffers from sub- 
jectivity particularly in the hands of the untrained persons. At the same 
time the persons entrusted with this may do a good job if it is planned anc 
systematic. Various suggestions may be given for doing justice to this b 
even in the present circumstances. In this connection it may be mentione 
that different study circles and seminars are being organized now and then 
for meeting the problems faced by the teachers. In the light of the discus” 
sions in those meetings, it appears that much depends upon the co-oper 
tion and co-ordination between guardians, heads of the institutions, teaches 
and persons involved in educational administration and planning. 


5 
MEANS SUGGESTED FOR FINDING OUT THIS SPECIFIC INTEREST OF STUDENT 


ty for projection, either 
4 | sd 1 js true 


in fi Е Опе may have som tof 
пе arts but very keen interest in science. The concern of the educatio 

as possible so that the student ca? 

situation recorded. A 


p Similarly interest in agriculture is hardly distinguishable because 
ү, Ше act that most of the students are interested in gardening. SO er b 
€ interest in commerce is concerned, it is extremely difficult to take int 


account the characteristic comprising commercial interest. 
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There are certain general means which may be more or less adopted for 
the detection of every type of interest. Activities may be organized in the 
class-room, or outside class-rooms and even outside school. 

In the class-room the following lines of action may be adopted. 

The teacher should try to know the child through his response to the ques- 
tions, etc., and exercises done in the class. Special exploratory activities 
may be organized in different subject areas. The Cumulative Record Card 
as mentioned before may contain a variety of items and as such no rigid 
form should be prescribed. The form may vary from school to school 
according to local conditions. But, a sample may serve a useful purpose at 
the moment when everything is in a state of transition. As will be observed, 
there are certain different heads comprising the card suggested by the 
Secondary Board of Education, West Bengal. The items included are: 


Health Record. 

Position of Responsibility held in schoo 
Interest, 

School achievement. 

Co-curricular activities. 

Personality. 

Other information. 


l and awards obtained. 


ZA оюк 


On an analysis of*these items, it will be obvious that the purpose of the 
card is to identify and to locate the child. In this connection it may be 
suggested that the value of the card will be enriched if accompanied by a 
photograph of the child. Thus the different items on health, school achieve- 
ment, co-curricular activities, personality, etc., have some significance, if 
judged from the standpoint of utility. But it is very difficult to say whether 
this is all what we want. Theoretically, there is a justification for the incor- 


poration of the items mentioned 
Health Record. This record 


above. 

has to be kept in co-operation with medical 
experts and the medical inspection should be frequent and regular so as to 
detect any physical weakness Ог ailment without much delay. Unfortunate- 
ly, in most of our schools the arrangement for medical inspection is not 
adequate. And unless it becomes a part and parcel of the school programme, 
the purpose of including this item will not be served. At the moment there 
are many schools in villages where a really qualified doctor rarely visits the 


schools. 
Position and Responsibility 
This item has perhaps been inclu 


held in School and Awards, etc. obtained. 
ded mainly for throwing some light on the 


personality of the child. It is supposed that the students, who hold 
important position like that of monitor, captain п the corporate life of the 
school, have some qualities like initiative and leadership. But the use of 


14 
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this column will be very limited, as negligible section of the students takes 
such initiative and holds important position in the corporate life of the 
school. The scope of the item has got to be widened and this may there- 
fore, be well combined with some other broad ‘heads. 

Interest. This item is of high significance so far as the problem of educa- 
tional or vocational guidance is concerned. But it is really difficult to find 
out practical means and methods and for properly filling up this column. 
Nobody will oppose the view that a sudden change in the school programme 
is hardly possible. So practical means and methods have to be evolved 
in the existing circumstances. As tests are very rare, it would be wise to 
depend upon observation to a great extent and this may be done through 
activities organized in the class-room or outside the class-room. 

Among the activities to be organized in the class-room, the daily exer- 
cises and other responses to the questions may indicate the field of interest 
to a certain extent. One’s interest may be observed : 


(a) through the daily exercises done in class, both written and oral, 
(b) special exploratory activities relating to the subject may also be 
helpful for the purpose of observation.. Students may be allowed to 


choose books in the library period and the books may indicate their 
preferences. 


Thus it is clear that the co-operation of the librarian as well as that of 
all other members of the staff is essential to make this collection of data а 
Success. Besides the activities to be organized in the class-room, other types 
of co-curricular activities such as exhibitions, excursions and recreational 
activities may be introduced for widening the scope for projection of students. 
They may be encouraged to keep diaries and different activities like debate 
may also be of some value. Question-box may also be introduced for in- 
viting questions on different subjects. The nature of the question and the sub- 
ject area will indicate their interest or inquisitiveness. It is clear that there 
should be a fair scope for displaying the students’ interest even outside 
school. The students may also have some scrap-books of their own. They 
will be encouraged to fill up these books in their own.way. Hobby clubs may 
also be started by the students who can participate in respective field accord- 
ing to their choice. 

As interest in a particular subject depends upon the ego-involvement of à 
student, it is not easy to ensure the motivation because of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, the level of motivation varies according 10 the 
personality make-up of the individuals. There are some who are imagina- 
tve in nature, highly emotional and sensitive to subtlety of expression. on 
the other hand, there are individuals who have got practical wit and who 4® 
lovers of details, keen observers and more systematic in their approach- 
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The former group appears to have an artistic bent of mind, whereas the 
latter seems to be more interested in science. Thus the distinguishing 


characteristic of every type of students having dominant interest in one 
specific field may be discovered for guidance. 

School Achievement. This item received the sole attention of the educa- 
tionist in previous years, and the progress report traditionally maintained so 
long contained nothing but academic records. But the record will not give 


a comprehensive picture of the progress or development of the child. With 
e systematic and elaborate, the present 


a view to making this record mor 
columns have been suggested in the Cumulative Record Card. Under this co- 
ith rank in each subject should be 


lumn the highest and lowest marks along w 
incorporated. The number of pupils in each class should also be indicated. 
The isolated marks without any other data for comparison are of little help. 


For the present these numerical estimates are still regarded as essential data, 
though examination of the system may reveal the futility of such quantita- 
tive measurements. It would be thus desirable to replace this numerical 
estimate by qualitative measurements, on the point scale. 

Co-curricular Activities. The concept of co-curricular activities is no 
doubt a recent development and it has been regarded as one linked to the 
curriculum. Among the different activities under purview, the following 


deserve special mention. ; 
(i) Games and Sports.—The purpose of introducing games and sports 


is mainly recreational, though the activities also aim at the development of 
the body. In most of the schools, particularly in towns, outdoor games ` 
cannot be provided for want of sufficient space and initiative on the part 
of the teachers or school authorities. It is very difficult to rate here as both 
interest and performance are involved in the matter. So the quality of 
play, the zeal shown by the participants should form an important criterion, 


besides the number of games played. 91 

(ii) Intellectual and Literary —Though such activities have some recrea- 
tional value they mainly serve the purpose of developing the child’s power of 
thinking, reasoning understanding and problem-solving. The other games of 
{ demanding expression of ideas 


intellectual and literary nature are those p i 
д ll-magazines, story build- 


into language. For example, debates, editing WA tor | 
ing by pictures etc., may be organized and the class may be divided into 


Various groups for the proper execution of all these types of co-curricular acti- 


vities, There can be no hard and fast rule for rating in this field but for 
the sake of convenience and uni edure certain agreed principle 


formity of proc ed principl 
should be arrived at. For example, students successfully participating 1n 
four or more items, out of the above may 


be rated as above average, where- 
as the very reluctant participants may be placed in the lower point of the 
poules $ КЫ 
(iii) Recreational.—Besides the above types of co-curricular activities, 
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iti i i invi the 
there are purely recreational activities which stimulate and үк ө 
body and the mind. For example, drama, variety programme, excu , 


i ion of 
picnic and such other performances help to a great extent the stimulatio 
the mind. 


The principle of rating in this case may be similar and the class teacher 
in co-operation with others should arrive at an agreed rating. "E + 

(iv) Social.—Lastly, the co-curricular activities may be E dod £ 
to help the children to come in closer contact with society and & dieci 
develop in themselves social consciousness. The activities whic EE 
Or indirectly contribute to the welfare of the Society may be orga 


i ivities li ing the 
For example, the students may be entrusted with activities like helping t 


P a. . . . : the 
poor, nursing the sick, organizing library and reading room or improving 


sanitary condition of the locality. Rating in this connection should be De 
by different considerations. For this purpose information may be | E. 
through various Sources, and attempt should be made to rate mn i 
at least twice a year. Besides, personal interviews with pupils er 
evolved. The students may also be asked to keep personal diaries fi 

up on day-to-day basis. 


A : p 5 
Personality —Assessment of personality is one of the outstanding problem 


and perhaps the most difficult part of the Cumulative Record Card. pee 
are different items under the head “personality” and it is worthwhile to Se 
each and every personality trait included in the card. The concept of each 
trait should be made ers are entrusted with ratings. 
(i) Initiative —This is a quality which helps one to come forward о 
to offer new ideas and contribute something original. 
ositive virtue by which one can undertake work out 
$ an asset contributing to the Success in one's life. The 
rait may also be mentioned for the clarification of the 


concept. It means that when trait is absent, it keeps one lagging behind 
and makes him follow others meekly, 


(ii) Industry.—It is one of 
Personality. It makes one har 
take necessary actions for any 
one becomes persevering, 
is therefore, idle and disin z 

(iii) Responsibility. Tt is very doubtful whether there is such a trait 
in the Personality structure, It is no doubt a quality which enables one 
to follow up a work scrupulously and Sincerely. The negative aspect of this 
trait means carelessness, indifference and half-heartedness. 

(iv) Co-operativeness.—This is опе of the 
traits for the development of the child-life, 
together and share experience with others. 
one must be sociable by nature 


negative side of this t 


the traits which is most desirable in A 
d working and persevering and help him E 
new venture. With the help of this quality 


diligent and earnest. A person without industry 
terested in any work. 


most desirable personality 
It enables one to do a work 
In order to be worthy citizen 
and Sociability is possible only if one has 
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developed the co-operative attitude which may be observed through any 
group activity including games and such other co-curricular work. 

(у) Emotional Balance—The person who is not affiliated with high- 
flown sentiment and who does not lose temper is easily one having what 
is called emotional balance. It measures steadiness and consistency of 
behaviour. The opposite aspect of this trait is high irritability and lack 
of optimistic outlook. The people without emotional balance suffer from 
depression and unnecessary conflict. Thus this personality trait has got 
a bearing on vocational and educational guidance. It is very difficult no 
doubt to observe and rate this trait through class-room activities. It would 
be, therefore, advisable to create certain situations demanding this quality. 
For example, debates, competitive games and activities involving self-govern- 


ment in school may be utilised for the purpose. 
(vi) Self-confidence.—As regards this quality it has been experienced by 


many that self-confidence is a trait very difficult to be rated because of its 
overlapping with other traits. The person having self-confidence works 
with conviction and steadfastness. On the “other hand, anybody without 
this quality feels helpless and shaky. More or less such people are appre- 
hensive by nature and very conscious of what others are thinking about him. 
This is highly inert and is only evident through situational provocation. It 
is realized that without this trait no amount of intelligence will be of much 
help in the practical field of attainment. The determination of the ways 
of rating this trait’ is indeed а problem. Like the other traits this one 
belongs to non-conative sphere and is hardly expressed or manifested in 


ordinary situation of life. 


(vii) Work-habits —Work habits include one’s ordinary ways of life. 


There are persons who are systematic and others who are not. Similarly, 
neatness or tidiness, punctuality, carefulness and such other aspects 
of behaviour happened to be the distinguishing characteristic of some persons, 
whereas the negative aspects of these traits are found to be prominent in 
some other people. These habits manifest themselves through their acti- 
vities, and it is the duty of the school to mark these habits on different occa- 
sions in school or outside school. Home assignments class works and co- 
curricular activities like preparing the scrap book and editing of the wall- 


magazine may throw some light on this area. 

(viii) Any other trait.—Like the traits already described there may be 
other personality tests as well which have some importance in guidance. For 
example, persistence, fluency, level of aspiration appear to be highly co- 
related with attainments. Unfortunately some of these important traits have 
been left out. The importance of persistence has been highly recognized by 
psychologists like Vernon and others. It goes without saying that the person 
who is persistent carries on the work without caring much for the hindrance. 

Other Information—There are other problems regarding the nature of 
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the behaviour. Sometimes the students are boastful. There is a lack of 
initiative. Sometimes they are untidy, timid, aggressive and shy. They become 
easily irritable and are sometimes persistent in misbehaving. There 
are other drawbacks also such as selfishness, deceitfulness, extreme depend- 
ence and unmindfulness. Sometimes the children suffer from a propensity 
for lying, stealing and nervousness. | 

The inclinations and aptitudes of pupils can be evaluated from their hobby, 
co-curricular activities, class library and marks obtained in different sub- 
jeots. For this purpose special kind of questions must be set. 

Jt is almost impossible to prescribe a definite vocation of life on the 
basis of the scanty information about the pupil. At the same time, it is true 
that there is hardly any co-ordination between schools and employers. 
Still it would be advisable to utilize the records during the school days, and 
suggest the vocation which appears to be the most profitable and suitable 
to a person. How can this basis be found out? For this purpose infor- 
mation has to be gathered from different sources. Some ideas can be formed 
from his participation in the kinds of craft, the information being taken from 


the teachers responsible for teaching subjects like literature, crafts, arts, 
science, domestics, social studies, games and sports. 


PLACE or OBJECTIVE TEST IN EVALUATION PROGRAMME 


Reform of examination has brought about a change in theenature of questions. 
Тһе objective-type examination represents an attempt to eliminate the 


limitations of the traditional essay-type examinations. The outstanding 
merits of the new type of examination are as follows. 

It is not influenced by the idiosyncrasies of examiners as it tries to have all 
answers to the questions either right or wrong. It also attempts to draw up 
clear-cut directions so that there can be no scope for misunderstanding ОГ 
confusion. 


The new type of examination also tries to simplify the scoring principle 
by avoiding the disturbing factors, nam 


Г ely quality of handwriting, tidiness, 
etc. 

But in spite of its merits, objective test has its shortcomings. One also 
wonders as to whether the new-type examination is fully objective in the 
true sense of the term. So far as scoring principle is concerned the new 
type may be objective but as regards the framing of the questions there is 
still scope for subjectivity. 


Besides, objectivity is meanin 


d gless, if it sacrifices many objectives of a true 
evaluation. 

The characteristics of the old and new-type tests may be analysed and 
summed up as follows, 


1. (a) The essay type of tests consists of a small number of questions 
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requiring large answers. The examinees are generally asked some five or six 
questions in a paper of 100 full marks, but each of these questions entails 
so very elaborate an answer that even after writing several pages the examinee 
hardly has chance of satisfying the examiner who is almost always reluctant 
to give full credit to him in such tests. 
(b) The objective type of tests consists of a large number of ques- 

tions requiring short and pointed answers. The answer to each of these 
questions is so very short that it may be written in a word or two or at most 
in a sentence. 
2. (a) Essay-type questions are usually broad, general and indefinite 
inasmuch as the examinees are at a loss to know how much they will have 


to write as answers. 

(b) Objective questions are special, narrow and definite. 

3. (a) In essay-type tests marking is subjective, depending upon the 
personal equation, bias, temperament, whims, etc., of the examiner. 

(b) In the new type of tests, scoring is objective. There is no provi- 
sion for partial credit, that is an answer must either be right or wrong and 
hence full or no credit. 

4, (a) The answers are long and hence the test is tedious both to the 
examinee and to the examiner. There can be room for bias and favourit- 
ism in marking and the examiner has to devote a long time in examining. 

(b) Questions can be answered in a short time, hence it is econo- 
mical to introduce such tests. Moreover there is no room for bias or favouri- 


tism in marking. 1 
lected at random, that is whatever occurs in the 


5. (a) Questions аге se : 
oment of framing the questions is generally 


mind of the examiner at the m 
set. In such cases some of the most important questions or chapters may be 


ignored, and hence proper justice is not done. In such a type the entire 


course cannot be covered. y 
ons the entire course may be covered. 


(b) By comprehensive questi 
that is the student hardly finds 


6. (a) It puts premium ОП expression, | 
he question as he has to write a long answer and 


any time to think over t à 
the time allotted is not generally found sufficient. 
(b) It puts premium on thinking that 15 the st 


think over the question as the answer is short. : M C 
7. (a) Mtis an advantage to bookish pupils having linguistic skill. 


(b) It is advantageous to the intellectually smart students, as there 
are some 150 or 200 questions to be answered in half an hour, and, there- 


fore, it is disadvantageous to those who are slow. 


8. (a) It takes a short time to frame questions. — 
(b) It takes a long time framing of questions can 


udent finds time to 


to frame questions— 
be best done daily from day-to-day teaching. 
sier to prepare, 


9. (a) Students find it ea particularly those who have no 
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i e 
ambition other than to score pass marks. Boys can safely omit the шоч 
difficult chapters intelligently and tactfully because of the alternative En ч 
tions which are always set by the examiner to give the majority a сор M 
pass. Boys can get through the examination simply by memorization, w 
out having any clear conception. | А 

(b) Students have to devote a longer time to preparation as they 
i г tions. 

have to go through the entire course for clear concep 
10. (a) It is very suitable for testing composition skill and AC 

of the subject. As both of these are most essential, essay-type still has 
supremacy. i| 3 | j 
(b) It is not suitable for testing composition skill as well as appre 
ciation of the subject and this is the greatest drawback of this system. h 
11: (a) There is scope for guessing the questions that are to be se 
and hence most of the boys without going through the “Texts” proper, prepare 


themselves by reading only “Made Easy” and “Short time 
that flood the market. 


(b) There is not such scope for “Made Easy” preparations, but there 
is scope for guessing answers. 


preparation” series 


12, (a) It requires a long time to examine the answer scripts. 
(b) It takes less time to examine the answer script. 
13. (a) Questions in this System are short а 


is also small. Hence printing cost is small but as 
scripts cost much. 


nd the number of questions 
the answers are long, answer 
J 


(b) There are many questions and һепс 
the answers are short, the 


do not usually require se 


e printing is costly but as 
y can be written in the question paper itself and 
parate answer books. 

14. (a) The examinee may 


conceal his ignorance of the topic by answer- 
ing in such a manner as to eva 


de the points. 

(b) No such possibility exists in the new type. 
(a) The boy gives answers around the question. 
ent is often penalized for either short or long a : 
(b) The boy gives his answers on the questions and hence, there is 
no scope for student being penalized for nothing. 


16. (a) There is less Scope for adopting unfair means by the students in 
the examination hall. 


15. Hence in marking, 
the stud 


nswers. 


(b) There is enough scope for adopting unfair means. 
Thus the construction of 


new type tests demands skill and insight into 
the subject matter. There are, however, various forms of new-type tests 
which may be broadly classified under two heads: 

(i) Recognition-type 

(й) Recall-type. 
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The recognition-type gives much scope for guess-work and is thus subject 


to criticism. 


There are many common forms of tests which are given in the Appendix. 


(a) For Essay Type tests. 
(b) For ? Гуре tests. 


15 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Procedure of Educational Guidance 


WHILE drawing up a plan for educational guidance, one should bear in mind 
that the testing programme in a given school be designed to meet the needs 
of that particular school. 

There are various steps which should be taken for effecting a guidance 


programme. As no programme is complete without a systematic approach 
the following aspects have been suggested : 


(a) Organization of the guidance service. 
(b) Taking psychological approach to guidance. 
(c) Taking sociological approach to guidance. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The need for guidance has been admitted on all hands but many people still 
fight shy of facing so many outstanding difficulti 


es on the way to the imple- 
mentation of the programme. This is mainly because of the lack of organiza- 
tion and proper co-ordination. 


With a view to organizing the various activities involved in guidance, a 
number of objectives should be formulated. Everyone interested in the 
matter must have a clear idea of what is to be done. As mentioned before, 
the guidance is a co-operative job. and everything depends upon the extent 
of co-operation available. There should be one to co-ordinate the activities 
of the different members. In other words, the joint efforts of the head- 
master and other members of the staff are required for a successful pro- 
gramme. The teacher-counsellor has undoubtedly a certain definite func- 


tion. There are different sources which should be exploited. The teachers, 
headmaster, counsellor and guardians must co 


the total programme effective. 
sources, some are to record the 
others should help to maintain 
gramme demands not only hum 


-operate in order to make 
Some are to collect the data from various 
m and arrange in a systematic manner, while 
the records Properly. So an effective pro- 
an resources but also space and time. 


FUNCTION OF A TEACHER-COUNSELLOR 


1 і ; 
n the guidance Programme, the function of a teacher-counsellor deserves 
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special mention. A teacher-counsellor in short should have a number of 
functions besides described : 


(i) Recording information about individual students. 
(її) The interpretation of scores. 

(iii) Giving occupational information. 

(iv) Preparing a guidance schedule and counselling. 
(у) Organizing guidance programme. 


(i) Recording Information about Individual Students. As discussed 
before, observation, rating scales, autobiographies and sociometric device 
may be employed for collecting data about individuals for the purpose of 
guidance. In securing information, the teacher-counsellor should ask the 
other members of the school to employ not only observational techniques 
but also avail themselves of autobiographies, if possible. An all-school 
testing programme may be. organized for the purpose. 

The Role of Cumulative Records.—No single test score can be entirely 
t may be misleading. Scores should, therefore, be re- 
h other scores of the individual. Виш the collec- 
ariety of scores and information will be meaning- 
d systematically accumulated. This can best 
nce of cumulative records. In planning a 
cumulative records tach teacher-counsellor should make sure that every 
student’s record covers the minimum essentials, Тһе record cards should be 
kept up to date by regular entries in collaboration with others. 

(ii) Interpretation of Scores. Test scores are means to an end and much 
depends upon how they are interpreted and used. The teacher-counsellor 
should be conversant with the statistical procedure and its limitations. Test 
scores acquire meaning only after they have been organized in some usable 
form. It appears to be advisable, therefore, to put the data graphically or 


repare profiles for facilitating interpretation. j 
ee Е ion. Modern occupational world has 


(ii) Giving Occupational Informati o cupatio 
become very complex with increasing degree of industrialization and conse- 
elds. The need for understanding the type of work 


ue ialization of fi 
is Ж ant great. The trainees should be provided with accurate 
usable information about jobs, industries, work processes, employment trends 
and opportunities. A few items, namely duties of workers, their chief per- 
verage income, etc., should 


sonal qualities required and their preparation, aver c 
be included in occupational information. Occupations should be classified 
into a smaller number of groups. according to one's salary, educational re- 


quirements, etc. 
Some subjects may be t 
trainees may have an idea a 


depended upon as i 
lated to and compared wit 
tioi and comparison of a v 
ful only if they are carefully an 


be done through proper maintena 


that through their study 


aught in such a Way r 
that „are connected with 


bout the different jobs 
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those subjects and may establish a relationship with a particular occupation 
which, he thinks, is most suitable for him. Moreover, books and other pub- 
lications of reliable agencies through which trainees may obtain occupational 
information should be fully utilized by the teacher-counsellor and there 
must be an exact and concise statement on how the work is done by the 
worker and what is required of him in terms of knowledge skill and aptitude 
for performing the work. There are publications of career pamphlets called 
“Guide to Careers”. These, if wisely used, will be of great value to the 
trainer. 

(iv) Preparing a Guidance Schedule. One of the practical steps to be 
adopted for eflective counselling is the preparation of a Guidance Schedule 
which should be more or less in the form of an abstract, covering different 
areas of the individual's attainment. Generally, the schedule is prepared 
after the rough calculations are made into final or standard one. 

"Guidance Schedule" should be a precise account of the individual either 
graphically or by means of condensed charts. The function of a teacher- 
counsellor is, therefore, to prepare and maintain such a “Guidance Schedule” 
for ready reference. 

What Guidance Schedule should  contain.—For the purpose of 
assessment of the mental abilities of the pupils, psychological tests are 


considered to be very valuable. The abilities which can be measured with 
the help of these tests are genera , interests and apti- 


al intelligence, abilities 
tudes. From the result of these tests the future carecr’of the pupil may be 
predicted, but too much dependence on test results is not desirable at present, 
because standardized tests are not yet available in our country. А high 
level of general intelligence is required in some other Occupations. These 
are to be correctly assessed as proper guidance cannot be given without this 
information. 


Knotty problem, as in our country 
We can, however, have an idea of 


behaviour in the class-room, library, 
, Fecord these properly and m 


: ake an interpretation thereof. 
ТИ оп it d be remembered that this rating should not be 
e personal equations, that is raters’ likes a isli i 

> , s and th 
the help of other teachers and parents rat is _ 


may be assessed through questionnaire and other types 
iX). But considerabl 
estionnaire. 
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School Achievement—School achievements in curricular subjects are 
usually considered as important indicators of future accomplishments of the 
pupils. They also indicate the trend of their interests by showing their com- 
parative standing in the various subjects. But the present system of examin- 
ation should not be the only method of measuring the attainments of the 
pupils. One of its disadvantages is that it gives undue weight to one’s power 
of expression in which so many individual differences exist. In order to 
reduce the element of subjectivity of the essay type tests and objective tests 
of attainment should be widely introduced side by side. 

Tests should be, as far as possible, objective, valid and reliable. Other- 
wise, correct assessment of pupils’ achievements is not possible. Framing 
of objective tests is undoubtedly a very difficult job. At present ad hoc 
objective tests may be framed and taken. But utmost care must be taken 
to frame the questions so that the test may correctly measure the attain- 
ments of pupils in the particular field. 

The final assessment of the pupil, however, should not be based entirely 
on the result of these tests, for they cannot give а correct and complete 
picture of a pupil's all-round progress at any particular stage of his education. 
Yet it is important for us to assess this progress in order to determine 
his future course of study or his future vocation. For this purpose, Cum- 
ulative Record Card should be maintained for every pupil indicating the 
work done by him in the school from day to day, from month to month, from 
term to term, from’ year to year. Such a school record will present a clear 
and continuous statement of the attainments of the child in different intellec- 
tual pursuits throughout the successive stages of his education. It will 
valuation of development in other directions of 
no less importance, such as the growth of his interests, aptitudes and person- 
ality traits, his social adjustments, and the practical social activities in which 
he takes part. In other words, it will give a complete picture of the pupil. 


This record card should be introduced in class VI and will continue till the 
It should be confidential, and in case of transfer of the 


d should be sent to the new school, so that the authori- 
plan the future course and career of the pupil. 4 
selling can neither be non-directive nor directive, it 
be elective. In the matter of counselling the first 


and foremost thing is to unnderstand the problems of the child. In this res- 
pect it is the primary duty of the teacher to establish rapport so that the 
subject may open his mind to the counsellor. The counsellor must create a 
sense of security in the pupil's mind so that he may express everything to 


the counsellor. Without proper understanding of the real problem of the 
i absolutely impossible. The process of vocational guid- 


ask of acquiring from the individual a wide range of 
е Mx . " 
mself as well as the various occupations. Thus 


also contain a progressive € 


pupil leaves school. 
pupil, the record car 
ties of that school may 
Counselling—As coun 
should therefore always 


pupil counselling is 
ance includes the t 
information concerning hi 
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vocational guidance and education guidance go hand in hand. Educational 
guidance becomes more meaningful by keeping an eye on the future voca- 
tional role of the pupils. 

(v) The Organization of Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
Schools. The joint efforts of the headmaster, other members of the staff and 
the teacher-counsellor are required for a successful programme of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance in school. The teacher-counsellor has un- 
doubtedly certain definite functions in guidance but unless the headmaster 
provides for the development of favourable conditions for the entire staff 
to participate in the guidance programme, the career-master cannot do much , 
in this respect. To assess the innate potentiality of the pupils, to disse- 
minate information about the occupational opportunities and to modify 
certain attitudes of the pupils a co-operative effort of the teachers and parents 
is essential. To achieve these Purposes, psychological tests and organiza- 
tion of visual aids are necessary. Visual aids like models, pictures, diagrams, 
charts, etc., should be prepared and exhibited to inform the pupils of different 


avenues that are open to them so that they may select one of them according 
to their ability, interest and aptitude. 


At the present moment, emphasis sh 
in view of the fact that the Seconda 


gramme is to set up a 
і D on of population concerned with or in- 
terested in guidance. 


The line of work of the committee should be as follows: 


1. 


To survey the student's needs. 
21 


To survey the interest and ability 1 i 
У In guidance work of the members 
of the staff of the institutions, 


- To arrange for initiating a follow-up programme 

. To organize different conferences ; 

ga Of parent ui 
authorities and the public. 5 а К 

5. То give publicity to {һе gui iviti 

guidance activitie i i 
guidance-minded. ды Haw у 
6. То ойег adequate o 
teacher and encourage 
zing or providing addit 


w 


pportunities for training 
them to make use of thei 
ional remuneration. 


in guidance to the 
r training by minimi- 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Occupational Information 


IN MODERN society the scope for adjustment of human resources to the occu- 
pational world is increasing. The overwhelming majority of the people 
are engaged in a specific, relatively continuous activity in order to earn their 
livelihood and maintain a definite social status. This activity is called 
occupation. 

Our modern culture believes in the right of the individual to choose his 
work. It also believes in a high degree of specialization. Occupational 
choice affects both the individual and the society. 

There are two aspects of individual freedom of occupational choice. The 
one relates to the individual seeking his place in the range of opportunities 
which confronts him, and the other relates to society. Certain occupations 
and professions must be stopped in order that the health and welfare of the 
society be safeguarded. With a view to organizing an adequate guidance pro- 
gramme, occupational information should be catered from the early stages. 
Everyone should have the knowledge of occupational pattern and trends in 
the community. There should also be arrangement for disseminating in- 
formation about community resources and occupational opportunities. In- 
formation about industries and training facilities is also very useful to the : 
students for an effective guidance. In the words of Ginsber, “Because the 
occupational-choice process is tied so closely to the general maturation of 
personality, considerations must be given to the sequential changes—physical, 
emotional, intellectual and social that occur during the critical years of adole- 
scence.” The ultimate objective of the occupational information services 
is to encourage its use by students, teachers and counsellors. In order to 
fulfil the aims, the service should be regulated by the following principles: 


All materials should be readily accessible to all concerned. 
2. This should be available for either home or class-room use. If 
occupational information is to be used in a class-room, it can con- 


veniently be distributed, and collected widely. 


= 


dividual methods. It is worthwhile 


e group method and in 
rocess of occupational choice deter- 


Thus, there ar 
tion that the p. 


to mention in this connec 
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mination cannot be done without recourse to psychological postulates that 
help to explain human behaviour. The interplay of individual and society 
is to be recognized. So the theory of occupational choice determination is 
still developing. 

There are individual differences, and it is the function of the State to 
detect these differences for their proper utilization. On the one hand there 
is man-power while on the other there is the field of industry and vocation. 
There should be a harmonious combination of the two. The students, even 
at the early stages of education, should be aware of the avenues awaiting 
them. In other words, the world of Occupation should be brought to the 
knowledge of the young learners from a suitable age. 


The counsellor, there- 
fore, should have at least 


a general understanding of the world of vocation. 
If he is familiar with the sources of occupational information he can ascer- 
tain the detailed facts according to need. When the teacher-counsellor has 
acquired some understanding of the nature of work performed in a parti- 
cular occupation, he may be ready to explore the personality of the indivi- 
duals. The occupational information includes perhaps the nature of the 
work, occupational relationships and the working conditions. The inform- 
ation on the nature of the work has reference to occupational titles, occupa- 
tional definitions, activities of workers, machines, tools, apparatus and 
materials used. Such information is obtained through job analysis, In 
order to ensure a closer co-ordination between the requirements of the occu- 
pation on the one hand and the individual potentialities on the other, it 
would be advisable to study the personal requirements—mental 
special ability, character and personality. 
developing techniques for Occupational research. The de 
tion has to depend upon a number of factors. 
are economic conditions, trends in population growth, technological changes, 
changes in tastes and styles and habits of the people. 

When the counselled student h 
nature of the work performed in a 
to assess his qualification for 
for a close co 


aptitude and 
Much progress has been made in 
mand for an occupa- 
The most important of these 


ay be ready 
This indicates the necessity 


1e re nts of the occupation on the 
potentialities on the other. To study the per- 


5 Опе of the areas of psycho- 


There should be an attempt to study the 


psychological aspects of an occupation and personalit 
specific Occupation, For example, the level of intelligence required 
of workers in different occupations ; i ant factor in a vocational 
choice. This fact led to « i Yu 


level required for different Occupations. Minnesota Occupationa] rating scale 


opment in the grouping of occupa- 
nce. 
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Different types of information should be made available for occupational 
guidance, e.g., information about (1) occupational requirements (2) eco- 
nomic information about occupation (3) the social value attached to each 
occupation (4) the Industrial structure, etc. 

Use of Information Counselling Service—Occupational information is 
usually recognized as one of the essential tools in the counselling process. 
They have got different uses. The counsellor should decide in every case 
whether occupational information is the real need of the pupils. He should 
also decide which materials are appropriate to the pupils’ experiences and 
reading ability. The other question arises as to how much assistance can the 
counsellor give the pupils in the use of occupational information. As the 
counselling process should involve learning experience, the counsellor 
should give only that amount of assistance which best helps the counsellee 
to become self-directive. Though the counsellor recognizes the difficulty to 
evaluate the occupational information, still the evaluation should form an 
indispensable part of counselling. Ја India, the guidance movement is a re- 
cent development and thus needs publicity. Information can be disseminat- 
ed through career conferences, hand books, clubs, publications, field trips 
and regular classes. The outstanding difficulties are many and the local 


problems are varied. 


The occupational information may be obtained from different sources and 


it is perhaps desirable to conduct community occupational surveys, because 
the occupational information service is one of the necessary tools in the 
vocational adjustments of the students. This service is essential in guidance 
programme. The use of such information in counselling interviews always 
involves the question whether the pupils are ready for the information in the 
Vocational planning area or not. The counsellor tries to help them to 
develop an understanding of his interests, aptitudes and other traits. The 
use of such informations should be evaluated in terms of its effect. 
Information through clubs, field trips, publications, audio-visual aids and 
regular classes prove very helpful. Group methods of presenting оссира- 
tional information which include both curricular and co-curricular activities 


are helpful to students. 

In short, sources of suc! 
society, state, persons and : г Кы 
Рр айры. the Use of Occupational Information.—The ultimate prs 
tives of the occupational information service is to advance its use by a a 
teachers and counsellors. In order to fulfil the aims, the m ould be 
tegulated by certain principles. First, all materials should be readily acces- 
sible «o all concemed, Second they should Pe okope reg jn elass room 
f i i tion is to 

or class-room use. If occupational informa lass 
it can be conveniently distributed and collected by means of 3 E EUN 
There are other devices like wall Papers or guidance corners where suitable 


16 


h informations may be different like community, 


employment agencies. 
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occupational information can be displayed. Thus much depends upon the 
conditions for catering this information to the needs of the pupils. For all 
students of a school the occupational information can be of adequate use. 
Besides, through group methods students gain individuality. The group in- 
structional activities have, of course, a number of values. They are: 


Orientation can be given to all students. 

Individuals in need of counselling can be discovered, 

The demand for counselling services can be increased. 

Report for subsequent counselling can be established. 

Information of common interest and value can be economically 
imparted. 

A more effective means of imparting certain kinds of information can 
be used. 

Self evaluation can be fostered. 

- Positive personal attitudes and traits can be developed, 

. Experiences of a number of individuals can be pooled for the benefit 
of each member of the group. 


alge po B Co 


a 


о оо У 


The use of occupational information іп group activity and its use in 
counselling have been confused. It has been found out that counselling 
interviews supplemented by group activities prove very effective, and econo- 
mical too, in conveying occupational information to students, 

There should be students? participation in planning programmes of group 
activities which are centred around the use of occupational information. 
Group activities should make use of Occupational development of the 
students. Such activities also aid the teacher and the student to co-ordinate 
their motives. This type of service has got many utilities: (a) it may 
be used to arouse the interest of students in guidance services (b) it may 
provide students with many types of inf 


ormation (c) it may direct students 
to sources of further assistance. 

For India the data on Occupational dis 
change in the social and economical st 
ning Commission has rightly pointed 
too rapid technological unemployment. 
new employment has to be visualized. 
the proportion of population seeking e 


tribution show that a considerable 


In India today, on the one hand th 
certain fields of activity, while on the 
resources. This disharmony between th 


ere is a shortage of personnel in 
other there is a surplus of human 
© employment opportunities and the 
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resources of personnel is one of the outstanding problems in India. Unless 
this anomaly is solved, the purpose of occupational information will be 
partly vitiated. In spite of the hurdles, our schools have undertaken a 
responsibility to provide relevant information of the avenues of employment 
to the youngsters. This is necessary because of the fact that every student 
should know the opportunities available as well as the liabilities which we 
have. This information may be catered in various ways, namely by contact 


with Employment Exchange, by availing of publication and advertisements 


in newspapers and through visits to factories as well as other places of in- 


dustrial importance. 
To be more practical, pupils should be provided with accurate and usable 


information about jobs, work-process, employment trends, opportunities, 
duties of the workers, qualifications of the workers, average income and 
status of the work. In other words, occupation should be classified into 
groups and displayed through charts in different ways. They should be 


a definite basis, for example, on salary basis, educational re- 
The most important condition for effec- 


he consciousness of the public and the 


classified on 
quirements, subjects basis, etc. 
tive occupational information is t 
guardians about its importance. 

In conclusion, the individual is t 
and the teacher-counsellor is to help him do so. 
offers opportunities, but it also imposes limitations. 
tributions of the experts is to bring the complex rea ] 
help the individual to evaluate both his opportunities and his limitations. 


he best judge to choose any occupation 
The external environment 


One of the major con- 
lity into focus and to 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


Problems of Guidance in India 


GUIDANCE Programme in India is a recent development, and is naturally 


confronted with various problems which may be classified under different 
heads. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The Programme of Guidance is based on certain 
structure of human abilities. The techniques of guidance have to be 
evolved accordingly. There are extreme views and confusing opinions 


on personality structure and its bearing on guidance. In Britain, psycholo- 


gists have more or less taken an ideographic approach and they still believe 


factor) as a criterion for allocation. 
phasis from intelligence to personality 
nee in predicting or explaining attain- 
y pertinent question as to the relative 
ality traits in the field of guidance and 
Оп attainments. There is no research 


theories regarding the 


untry, and any differential prediction is 
hardly complete and Scientific without any conclusive evidence regarding this 
question. 


proach, and thus the 


objective and convincing to the guardians or any 


zealous student of guidance. 

Another problem on guidance 
seven streams in the multilateral 
entiation on a Psychological basis, 
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titutional capacities and (c) outcome of schooling and demand of occupa- 
tions. In guiding an individual for curricular choice, functions such as 
selection of objectives, selection of content, instructional and evaluation pro- 
cedure, and organization of learning experiences will have to be considered ; 
otherwise, curricular guidance will be incomplete. 


PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The next problems centre round the question of availability of norms in 
respect of the tests. Without the norms it is not possible to have a coherent 
picture of either one’s traits or one’s individual differences. There are 
occasions when experience proves stranger than fiction. The question of 
relative influence of heredity and environment, though much discussed, 
The very superstructure built upon the pedagogical belief in 
be shaky and is thus subject to scepti- 
cism. Explorations of personality have been attempted by many, and 
impartial observers have come to believe in the futility of the optimistic 
approach to personality study. It appears to him like a wild-goose chase. 
This is perhaps the experience of the many who are devoted to psychological 
research which is often confronted with problems of equating the variables. 
Factor analysis or vector analysis is no panacea, as saturations are found 
to be so intense and varied that the interpretation and detection of isolated 
factors and unique traits prove arbitrary. The concept of culture-free 
tests is almost a dream, and thus every experimenter has to find the way 
out of the vicioys circle after some amount of bewilderment and delibera- 
tion. There are various other pedagogical problems involved in guidance 
demanding fundamental researches and tested scientific knowledge. 


is still open. 
inherent factors and traits, appears to 


PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


d upon freedom of choice, and every theory of 
cal position. It is ethical because it springs from 
the one hand and specific metaphysical hypo- 
ferable on the other. For those who view 
lute freedom of choice the ultimate goal 


may be, as suggested, “know thyself”, since there is no other absolute value 
towards which the counsellor may guide. But this knowledge of the self 
is too much to be expected from the school children. 


All guidance is postulate 
counselling implies an ethi 
responsibility for choice on 
thesis concerning what is pre 
non-directive counselling as abso 


SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The present society is under the grip of a rapid change. At this stage of 
i to a new pattern, various problems will 


transition from the existing pattern 
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arise. There is disharmony everywhere and conflict at every stage. The 
socio-economic opportunities vary to a great extent and disharmonies 
between courses provided and occupational Opportunities are striking. 

The pressing demand for one course in preference to others presents 
another outstanding problem which is mainly sociological in nature. The 
choice of the majority for one or two courses is influenced by the prevail- 
ing sense of values attached to particular course or career by society and 
the state. 

As observed by Dr. Rama Rao, relating schooling to employment in a 
more pragmatic and direct way would be extremely 
educational systems of the country are not planned 
needs in the major sectors of industry, agriculture, 
other professions. 


India is a vast country and her problems are numerous. 
Supposes some satisfactory standar 


difficult so long as the 
to match its manpower 
commerce, services and 


Guidance pre- 


d of living and equality of opportunities. 
Until these conditions are fulfilled, a guidance Programme is bound to lead 


to frustrations. There are certain problems of guidance which are both 


sociological and Psychological in nature. These may be termed practical 
problems. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Of many problems which will face the headmasters, the following deserve 

special mention: | 

(a) How to work out the guidance scheme 
minded in the present context. 

(b) How to translate the existir 


of general ability. 
(c) How to start the work w 
guidance. 


and make parents guidance- 


ng informations in schools into estimates 


hen there is no accepted set of tools for 


more to organization than to psychol 
to attempt a co-ordination between differ 


eme for guidance. 
We should think of the total programme for guidance along with the 


Whole picture of societ and try to establish an integrated 


y in our country 
relationship between d education 


ifferent factors of 
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Introduction to Statistics 


EDUCATION is gradually becoming more and more experimental It is no 
longer regarded as a purely subjective field as modern problems and needs 
are forcing experimental methods in education. Statistics are coming into 
operation for obvious reasons. Whenever any experiment is conducted it 
is done with a view to collecting certain data and interpreting them for gene- 
ralization and arriving at a conclusion. Now this collection of data is not 
enough as much depends upon their arrangement, analysis and interpretation. 
АП these processes fall under the jurisdiction of statistics. It is, therefore, 
important that in any educational investigation statistics will be indispen- 
sable. Besides, statistics as a science has an important part to play. For 
any systematic presentation of a picture of certain investigation, it becomes 
necessary to take the help of graph for the purpose of economy and statis- 
tical methods are ањо employed for comparison and scrutiny. It would be, 
therefore, evident that statistics in educational experiment has assumed 
great importance today. 

Scores : Scores are expressed in quantitative terms for indicating the mea- 
surement of individuals. They may take different forms, namely time taken or 
amount done. Scores vary with performance and when they are expressed 
in equal units they constitute a scale. In the measurement of mental or 
social traits most of the variables with which we deal fall into a con- 


tinuous series : 


A continuous series is one which is capable of 


(i) Continuous- series : ies is on 
Ithough in practice divisions smaller than some 


any degree of sub-division a 


convenient unit are rarely employed. К ; 
For example, physical measures such as height, weight, scores from mental 
, 


and educational tests fall into continuous series. When gaps occur ina 
truly continuous series, these are to be attributed to a failure to measure 


enough cases. oai A А a es 
(ii) Discrete series: Discrete series 15 а discontinuous one as it exhibits 
all the variables with which we deal 


real gaps. Fortunately enough, nearly all. 
Il into continuous series. 


in educati d psychology fa 5 
"ge petuo in a continuous series are to be thought of as 
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distance along a continuum rather than as discrete points. 

Step-intervals. Data collected from: tests and experiments often have 
little meaning or significance until they have been classified or rearranged in 
a systematic way. This procedure leads to the organization of materials into 
few heads: 


(i) Determination of the range of the interval between the largest and 
the smallest scores. 

(ii) Decision as to the number and size of the group to be used in classi- 
fication. Class interval is therefore helpful for grouping the data in suit- 
able units and the number and size of these class intervals will depend upon 
the range of scores and the kind of measures which one is dealing. The 
number of class intervals which a given range will yield can be determined 
approximately by dividing the range by the interval tentatively chosen. 


Tallies and Frequency of Steps. Tabulation of the separate scores within 
their proper class-intervals involves tallies and frequency of steps. Tallies 
are marked for indicating the entry of each score in appropriate step in- 
tervals under which they fall. It will be seen that the total number of 
frequencies indicated will be equal to the extent of the population. 

Graphical Representation of Frequency Distribution. 
numerical data may often be obtained from a graphic or 
of the frequency distribution. Other methods of representing frequency 
distribution graphically are generally used. These methods yield the fre- 


quency polygon, the histogram, the cumulative frequency graph and the cumu- 
lative percentage curve or ogive. i 

Graphing or plotting is done with reference to two lines or co-ordinate 
axis—one the vertical or Y-axis, the other horizontal or X-axis. 
When all the points have been located with reference to the two axes, they 
are jointed in regular order to give the frequency polygon. In order to 
give symmetry and balance to a polygon one must exercise care in the selec- 
tion of unit distances. 


Aid in analysing 
pictorial treatment 


CENTRAL TENDENCY 


Measures of Central Tendency. The valu 
д e 
tendency is undeniable, After tame SU 
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There are three averages or measures of central tendency in common 
use: (7) the arithmetic mean, (ii) the median, (iii) the mode. Average is, 
however, used as general measure of central tendency. 


Calculation of Measures of Central Tendency. 


(i) Mean: The Arithmetic mean or the simple mean is a very popularly 
known measure of central tendency. It is the sum of the separate scores or 
the measures divided by their number. 

(ii) Median (Mdn): Median is the mid-point in the series when un- 
grouped scores or other measures are arranged in order of size. When 
scores in a continuous series are grouped into a frequency distribution the 
median is the 50 per cent point in the distribution. To locate the median 
we take 50 per cent of our scores and count into the distribution till the 50 
per cent point is reached. 

(iii) Mode: Mode is the single measure or score which occurs more 
frequently in a simple ungrouped series of measures. When calculating the 
mode from a frequency distribution, we distinguish between the true mode 
and the crude mode. When data are to the mid-point of the interval which 
contains the largest frequency, the true mode is the point of greatest con- 
centration in the distribution, that is, the point on which more measures fall 


than at any other point. 


VARIABILITY 


After the three measures of central tendency have been calculated the next 
step is to find some measures of the variability of our scores. There are 
generally four measures which have been devised to indicate the variability 
or dispersion within a set of measures. These are (9) range (й) quartile 
deviation (iii) mean deviation (iv) standard deviation. m m 

(i) Range: Range is the interval between the, dares Т ШЫ 
scores. It is the most general measure of spread or scatter and it is com- 
puted when we wish to make а rough comparison EAS m de ene 
of variability. Since the rough takes account of the extremes a ME 
only it is unreliable, when many small or large groups occur 


quency distribution. 

(ii) Quartile Deviation : 
ween the 75th and the 25th 
percentile is the first quartile on the 
per cent scores lie. The 75th percen 
scale, the point below which lies 75 per cen 


17 


Quartile Deviation is one-half the distance bet- 
equency distribution. The 25th 
ale, the point below which 25 
on the scores- 


percentile in а fr 
scores-sc 
tile is the third quartile 
t of the scores. 
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To find О, we have to substitute О? and О! in the previous formula 
(Q?—Q!) 
2 


(iii) Mean Deviation (MD): The mean deviation is the mean of the 
deviations of all the separate measures of a series taken from the central 
tendency. A large MD means that the scores of the distribution tend to 
scatter widely around the central tendency. А small MD means that they 
tend to be concentrated within a relatively narrow range: 


Её] 
MD= 
1 


(iv) Standard Deviation (SD). The standard deviation is the measure 
of the variability generally employed in research. The SD differs from 
MD in several respects. This is usually denoted by the Greek letter sigma. 
The standard deviation is less affected by sampling errors. It is very widely 


used in cases of experiments demanding accuracy. The formula for SD 
or when series of scores are ungrouped is as follows: 


V ЕХ? V Efx" : 


SD or == 


or == — C*i (By short method) 
N М p 

Co-efficient of Variation. 
lity of a given group upon t 
variabilities of two or more 


It is often desirable to compare the variabi- 
Wo or more different tests or to compare the 
groups upon the same test. But owing to dif- 
We cannot compare the variability in height and 


e use of V in comparin, ive variabili 
£ the relati e ariability of 
tests Scores, because the true Zero poi ility i ucationa 
> point of abilit in i 1 
| : y mental and ed 1 
When to use the Mean i 


Mean is generalls 
; : y y used when th of the 
mid-points becomes feasible because of the normal minh : 
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(i) When each score or measure should have equal weight in determin- 
ing central tendency ; 
(ii) When the measure of central tendency is intended to have the 
highest reliability ; 
(iii) When standard deviation and product moment co-efficients are to be 
computed mean is generally used. 


When to use the Median: When a quick measure of central tendency 
is wanted the median is generally used. It is also used when there are 
extreme measures which would effect the mean disproportionately and when 
it is desired that certain scores should influence the central tendency. 

When to use the Mode: Mode is generally used when the most often 
popular score is sought and when a quick approximate measure of concen- 


tration is wanted. 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION 


Besides, polygon and histogram, certain other means are used to represent 
the frequency distribution. These are known as cumulative frequency graph, 


the cumulative percentage curve or ogive. In this graph the distribution is 
shown in its cumulative form and thus the cumulative distribution can be 


visualized on an observation of the graph. | A 
Cumulative Frequency Distribution. The cumulative frequency distribu- 
tion may be represented by means of the cumulative frequency graph 
Before we can plot a cumulative frequency graph the scores of the distribu- 
tion must be added serially ог cumulated. When plotting the frequency 
polygon the frequency on each interval is taken in the mid-point of the class 
interval, but in constructing а cumulative frequency curve each cumulative 
frequency is plotted at the upper limit of the interval upon which it falls. 
This is because we are adding progressively from bottom up and hence 
each cumulative frequency carries through the upper ie p the шаир 
When plotting ogive а different procedure 1s adopted and in ү is se 
the calculation of percentile rank deserves eo can ae 
is a point in frequency distribution below whic je ا5‎ Pe RT 
measures of the scores, the quantities mark a point E ee in 
below which lie 25 per cent and 75 per cent of the pee win He 
are called percentile. The method of calculating ре = ee DT 
same as that employed in finding the median. The oF ns Bs 
rank in a frequency ашынып i о А се percentile one 
betwe ile and percentile га | percenti 
starts үз vercenlàge N. He then counts into the distribution the 


i i ired percentile. 
| г nt reached is the require е 
“Кыл В. e cune or Ogive. The cumulative percentage curve 


Cumulative Percent 
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or ogive differs from the cumulative frequency graph in that the frequencies 
are expressed as cumulative per cent of N on the Y axis instead of as cumul- 
ative frequencies. The frequencies are generally cumulative from the low 
end of the distribution upward as described before. These cumulative fre- 
quencies are expressed as percentages of N and the conversion of cumula- 
tive frequency into cumulative percentage can be carried out by dividing 
cumulative frequency by N. 

Graphical Representation of Cumulative Distribution. The cumulative 
distribution may be graphically represented in various forms of which cumula- 
tive frequency graph and cumulative percentage curve deserve special men- 
tion. In this connection the different uses of the Ogive may be mentioned. 
When Ogives are representing their scores on a given test plotted upon the 
same co-ordinate axis a useful overall comparison of two or more groups is 
provided. Besides this comparison of two or more groups many other in- 
teresting observations can also be made. The percentile norms can also be 
found out through these curves. Norms are measures of achievement which 
represent the typical performance of a designated group. Percentile norms 
are specially useful in dealing with educational achievement examination, 
when one wishes to evaluate and compare the achievement of a given 
student in a number of subject-matter tests. 

Other Graphicat Representation of Statistical Data. Data obtained from 
many problems in mental measurement especially those which involve the 
study of changes attributable to growth, practice, learning 
be treated profitably by graphical methods. 
widely used are (7) the Line graph, frequently 
logy, (ii) the Bar diagram, more often met with in education, (iii) the Sec- 
tion diagram and (iv) the Pictograph diagram. 

(i) The Line Graph: This graph is constructed in the usual manner 
ps e two axes. When two variables demand same tabulation 

E presentation, the line graph proves very useful. 
(ii) The Bar Diagram: The Bar Diagram Bar graph is used in psycho- 


logy to compare the relative amount of the same attribute possessed by two 
Ог more groups. [n education, the Bar gra ; 

I р ph may be 
several different variables. ay x cme v 


and fatigue may 
Two devices which are very 
found in experimental psycho- 


te to the amounts of the variable 


à 1 a space is usually left between the Bars 
which are drawn side by side and may be either vertical or horizontal 
Sector diagram is used for th f 
| j 5 e sake of com- 
Pactness in the field of education, Commerce and psychology. А circle is 


divided in proportionate areas by different lines drawn from centre to the 
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circumference. Thus each sector of the circle represents the proportion 
of one aspect in relation to whole. The Sector diagram is also known as 
pie-graph, because the same circle is divided into representative areas. This 
is very popular in commerce for its advantage of compactness. 

(iv) The Pictograph Diagram: A Pictograph is also an attempt to 
exhibit figures with the help of pictures. The percentage in proportion 
is illustrated here through suitable media, namely human forms, bags, 
etc. Pictograph has additional advantage for its illustrative value. In 
almost all the educational exhibitions Pictograph has its place. It is very 


expressive and at the same time useful. 


NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 


Normal probability of a given event is defined as the expected frequency of 
occurrence of this event among events of a like sort and this probability may 
be stated most simply by à ratio. A normal probability curve or normal 
curve is of great value in mental measurement, because of the need for under- 
standing the characteristics of frequency distribution through the normal 
curve, It is a bell-shaped curve drawn on the X axis. If we divide the 
area under each curve through the central height point to the base line by 
a line drawn perpendicularly the two parts thus formed will be similar in 
shape and very nearly equal in area. Generally, 68 per cent of cases lie 
in middle and the fest spread over the extreme areas. The base line that 
is X axis, is divided into units from—3 Ж to+3 £ that is, into 6 divisions 


and 68.6 per cent cases lie between—1 £ and +13. 
The two distributions may be compared 


Comparing Two Distributions. s r 
on the assumption that they are sensibly normal and their mean and median 
are almost placed at the same point. This problem may also be solved by 
direct calculation from the distribution of boys and girls scores without any 

The agreement between the 


assumption as to the normality of distribution. 1 etween 
percentage of overlapping found by direct calculation from the distribution, 


"ty tables will nearly be close 
and that found by the use of the probability table 
especially if the OIN are large and the distribution. fairly symmetrical 


When overlapping distributions are small and not with very regular out- 
line, it is safer to use the method of direct calculation since no assumption 


is then made. 

Finding Relative Diffic 
relative difficulty of test ques 
tion successful in correctly an 
out the difficult value of a Par 
failures in correct response to ап 

Divide a Group into Sub-group accor 
centage of a whole group belonging in a sec 


e first task for finding out the 
tion is to examine the percentage of the popula- 
swering the item. This is known as finding 
ticular item. The higher the percentage of 
item, the greater is the difficulty value. 

ding to Capacity. To find the per- 
tion, one is to find the percent- 


ulty of Test Items. Th 
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age of a normal distribution lying between the upper limit and the E 
limit of that section. The percentages in other groups are calculated in ш 
same way. The above procedure may be used to determine the "Чыл 
to be assigned to each of any given number of grade groups. The larger or 
more unselected the group, the more rarely is this assumption justified. 


When a Distribution can deviate from a Normal Form. It is often 
important for the research worker to know why distributions diverge 
from the normal form, and this is specially true when the deviation from 
the normality is large and significant. The reasons why distributions ex- 
hibit skewness and kurtosis are numerous, and often complex, but a care- 
ful analysis of the data will often permit the setting up of a hypothesis con- 
cerning non-normality which may be tested experimentally. Common 
causes of assymetry all of which must be taken into consideration by the 
careful experimenter are many, namely (i) unrepresentative ог bias samp- 
ling, (ii) use of unsuitable tests, (iii) distribution of traits, the distribution of 
which are not normal, (iv) the influence upon distribution form of errors 
made in the construction and administration of tests. 


CORRELATION 


Linear Correlation. It is more important to examine the relationship of one 


ability to another than to measure performances singly. 
It means that it can be described b 

is in the form of simple agreement. 
Product moment co-efficient of e 

Tatio which expresses the extent to 


y a straight line, that is, the correlation 


orrelation may be thoughi essentially as the 
which changes in one variable are accom- 
panied by changes in a second variable. When this ratio is written as 
EXY. . 

vv], it becomes the well-known expression for Y 
NDXDY p 

as the product moment co-efficient of correlation. 


Scatter Diagram and Correlation Table. 
ent frequencies showing correlation betwee 
the smaller number is the г; 


simple may be employed for computing the co-efficient correlation between 
two sets of data. But when N is 


me and labour may be saved 
by first arrangi iagram or chart and then cal- 
culating deviation from assu rom actual mean. The con- 
Along the left hand margin 
one distribution. After all 


, Which is known 


Scatter diagrams scatter differ- 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Planning and Research in Education 


Time Is changing and education is now receiving more attention than before. 
Education is now regarded as dynamic, and as such experimental. Life and 
education cannot be conceived in isolation ; each draws materials from the 
other. With the march of time, education has to keep pace with the 
demands of society and life. 

Education today has received some experimental bias for reasons not far 
to seek. That is why researches in education are being encouraged every- 
where in the civilized world. The term “research” is very popular particular- 
ly in the field of physical science. But in the field of education it is a fairly 
recent development. It generally means some sort of a systematic enquiry 
or investigation in any line. Educational research may thus include a critical 
study of relevant literature for its further development for new interpreta- 


tion or a field work ‘of experimental nature. 


In any case, the following are the main stages involved: 


(a) Defining the problem. 

(b) Building the theoretical framework. 
(c) Collecting the data. 

(d) Interpretation. 

(e) Summary and conclusion. 

The present thesis, however, intends to concentrate on experiments of a 
psychological nature and discussion will be made accordingly. 

In any psychological research, the experimental design is of supreme 
importance. Much depends upon the planning and a well-thought plan 
ensures the success of the research to a certain extent. It is, therefore, 
advisable to devote considerable time for selecting the specific field of re- 

ile going through the previous re- 


search. One should not lose patience wh £ 1 
searches in the field as the knowledge of the previous researches in the field 


is essential for further exploration. It is often seen that the field of research 
gradually becomes narrower and pointed as the work advances, New ideas and 
fresh avenues may favour the research worker after some advance has been 
made in the proposed field. It also becomes a common experience with many 
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and the title of the work naturally changes. As one goes deep, new lights flash 
and sometimes tempt the research worker even to change his design. This 
is not always desirable and the duty of the researcher will, therefore, be to 
pursue one objective up to the last and not to change his field now and then. 
The direction should not ordinarily be changed until the problems prove in- 
surmountable. In short, one should look back and see ahead as far as 
possible before defining the exact problem. 

Tt often happens that one is to start with a few assumptions or hypotheses. 
But the assumptions should be supported by relevant theories and argument. 
It is not always necessary that a problem should be defined in the usual or 
popular way. There may be a technical interpretation of new meaning 
attached to the problem or a different way of seeing the same thing. This 
leaves a scope for re-evaluation and verification of the previous research 
findings. There is every reason to believe, that there should be a theoretical 
framework in support of the view or hypothesis. 

Every type of experimental research demands a thorough enquiry and field 
work. The usual procedure is to arrive at findings or certain conclusions 
on the basis of the data collected. But the collection of data presupposes 
the construction of some techniques or tests for making the enquiry, the 
specific field or section of population on whom the enquiry is made, as well 
as the direction for administration of the tests in some cases. The task of 
the researcher, therefore, becomes easier if he arranges his programme 
accordingly: 


(a) Construction of the tests or techniques. 

(b) Sampling. ñ 
(c) Administration of the tests. 

(d) Collecting the data and arranging them. 


While constructing the tests and techniques one should not forget that 
they should not be time-consuming and too complicated from the standpoint 
of administration. The case of administration must be ensured. Moreover, 
the tests should preferably be objective and should not leave much scope 
for personal bias. 

The selection of population is also one of the important tasks. There 
should be an attempt to select a homogeneous population from the sume socio- 
economic environment, unless something different is arranged deliberately. 

One of the outstanding problems of a psychological investigation is that 
of controlling the external factors vitiating the purpose of the investigations 
It is, therefore, imperative to standardise the test situations and control the 
distracting factors as far as possible. There should be always a clear-cut 
direction for administration of the tests. Another outstanding difficulty 
which is to be confronted by the investigator in our country is that of getting 
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the correct age, if attempt is made to make an investigation on the age 
basis. 

Much depends upon the administration of the tests, as an efficient adminis- 
tration ensures the reliability of the data to a considerable extent. 

When the collection of the data is complete the next task is to arrange 
them conveniently. An efficient arrangement is essential for a successful 
interpretation. One should be extremely careful and tidy when arranging 
the data as otherwise the investigator may face unnecessary troubles. Great 
care should be taken when calculating machines are used as the slightest 
negligence or absent-mindedness might lead to a colossal wastage of time 
"and energy. 

Interpretation of the data is perhaps the most difficult part of the investiga- 
tion and this requires a fair knowledge of statistics. The statistical toois 
employed for interpretation should be above criticism. It is, therefore, desir- 
able that the experimenter should think of them while making the experi- 
mental design. 

It is sometimes seen that the result arrived at is below the expectation or 
something different from what was thought of. In such cases the investiga- 
tor may feel tempted to drive the data to serve his own purpose. This should 
be strictly avoided as lack of honesty leads to the defeat of the very purpose 
of experimental researches. It is thus always advisable to admit the limita- 
tions of the research and derive conclusion accordingly. 


` 
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APPENDIXES 


` 


Аррепаїх 1 
(Statistical Treatment) 
Scientific Basis of Guidance 
COMPARISON OF TECHNIQUES 


3 TABLE 1А 
PILOT STUDY (PERSISTENCE TEST) 


p—————————MPM E ———M——— Án 
Range of Standard 


final scores deviation 
Sub-test—1 16—45 6.33 
Sub-test—2 6—15 2.09 
Sub-test—3 8—30 3.69 
TABLE 1B 


ee Т 
Standard Split half 


Range of final scores 
of the battery deviation reliability 
30—90 16.2 12 
+ Test-Retest 
^ Taste ІС 
TEACHERS RATINGS ON PERSISTENCE 
i — 


Set of Rating Range Standard. 
S deviation 
—— 
No. 1. 10—40 6.16 
No. 2. 15—64 10 
No. 3. 10—65 13 
anne 
TABLE 1D 


(PILOT STUNY—TABLES SHOWING THE RANGE AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF SCORES) 
DIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS 


IN Л 
Interest Persistence 
Arl: Tech: Com: ` Agri: Sc: Hum: 
42 = —82 
Range 40—56 30—42 98—40 39—44 98—42 = A et 
S: D. 33 245 3 29 34 i 7; 


/ 4 ; TECHNOLOGY (JADAVPUR POLYTECHNIQUE) 
INDIAN SCHOOL OF ТЕ ay 


Interest 
Com: Agri: Sc: Hum: 


Art: Tech: 
26—40 28—40 36—50 32—46 48—90 
^ 2.9 3.1 2.8 82 


Range 25—40 42 
8. p. 3 32 34 
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GOENKA COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Interest Persistence 
Art: Tech: Com: Agri: Sc: Hum: 
=== 
Range 20—35 24—56 40—58 26—40 22—36 27—42 42—86 
5. D. 29 2.8 34 32 3.6 3.3 8.09 


а MÀ 


STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE (BEHALA) 


Interest Persistence 
aI 
Art: Tech: Com: Agri: Se: Hum: 
Range 26—40 28—44 30—44 42—58 24-38 32—44 40—82 
$. D: 3.1 4 3.8 2.9 2.7 24 6.6 


BARASAT INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE (HUMANITIES SECTION) 


Interest Persistence 
س‎ 
Art: Tech: Com: Agri: Sc: Hum: 
ач AAA 
Range 28—42 22—38 24—34 26—40 24—36 44—56 40—80 
S. D. 22 3.1 2.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 6.8 


BARASAT GOVERNMENT COLLEGE (SCIENCE SECTION) 


Interest Persistence 
س‎ ———X 
Art: Tech: Com: Agri: Sc: Hum: 
Range 24—36 32—46 30—42 28—40 49—56 28—40 52—88 
5. D. 24 5.5 3.4 2.8 3.2 2.6 7.3 
a 
TABLE 2A 
DETAILS OF ITEM-ANALYSIS-PILOT STUDY 
Persistence items of Questionnaire—1 
Пет No. Upper 3rd (%) Middle (%) Lows App: Diffi- App: Vali- 
3rd (%) culty value айу value 
1 45 ct 
2 ò 45 33 33 63 12 
i 93 78 69 20 24 
i 48 36 45 44 
E E 6 12 83 21 
a 72 69 65 31 7 
7 E: 27 33 60 27 
8 35 em 36 46 42 
6 3 72 48 29 45 
is 96 93 78 11 18 
; 18 12 0 90 18 
io 36 15 30 73 6 
5 87 60 42 37 45 
72 36 24 56 48 
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TABLE 2А (Contd.) 


SS. +; 
Item No. Upper 3rd (%) Middle (%) Lower App: Diffi- App: Vali- 
3rd (99) . culty value dity value 
14 778 45 24 51 54 
15 63 54 18 45 45 
16 66 60 55 43 21 
17 78 54 27 47 51 
18 66 46 36 51 30 
(NB: Difficulty values were arrived at by the formula 
UMFL 
100 = ——— 
3 


and Validity Values by U — L.) 


TABLE 2B 


Persistence items of Questionnaire—2. 


Lower App: Diffi- App: Vali- 
Item. Nos. Upper 3rd (%) Middle (%) 3rd (% culty value dity value 
7 m 15 3 69 mo 

2 72 39 42 49 30 

3 96 84 39 27 57 

4 93 36 18 51 75 

5 93 87 42 26 ` 51 

69 54 17 42 


ITEM ANALYSIS 


TasLE 2C (i) 
Sub-test I. 


Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Item No.1 Item No. Value 
1 Arts A (1) 19.9 
50 m — 1.8 Dropped 
13 ; = 11 » 
20 > 2 » 
25 ў K (iii) 12.7 
34 М E (iii) 15.6 
39 , M (i) 30.9 
44 M — л » 
49 F (ii) 5.2 Modified 
60 " S (i) 12.7 
61 3 P (ii) 17.9 
68 E = Dropped 
69 \ N (iii) 26.8 Es ^ 
59 Qi) 13.8 Originally belonged to Academic 
E 5 group but later on found suit- 


able for this group. 


INNO. lv 
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Taser 2C (ii) 


Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Item No. Item No. Value 
4 Technical A (ii) 11 > 

11 5 N (i) 15.1 

15 > H(i) 10.6 

23 A F (iii) 14.2 

29 » T (i) 5.7 Revised 

32 =) -— 4 Dropped 

40 » - 17 i 

45 5 R (ii) 10.1 

50 н L (iii) 18.9 

57 „ — 1.6 

59 » J (i) 16.2 

62 » -= 11.2 

77 Р В (i) * 89 Modified 

79 » O (iii) 11.8 


а —— M MÀ À——À 


Taste 2C (iii) 


Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Item No. „Item No. Value 
3 Commerce A (iii) 11.02 
10 ت‎ B (ii) 13.4 
16 са) 14.4 
A » I(i) 4.9 Revised 
26 » = 8 Dropped 
33 » — 1.1 ter 
37 ” - 7 Е 
48 s K (i) 13.1 
54 » R (iii) 17.2 
58 i G (iii) 35.3 
ч » = 2 Dropped 
S » S (ii) 81 Revised 1 
15 ” P (iii) 12.7 Originally belonged to Academic 
but later on found suitable for 
de commerce after modification. 
E » = 6 Dropped. 
Q (ii) 13 
aE н нене E E 
TABLE 2С (iv) 
Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Item No. Item No. Value 
5 Agriculture C (ii) 11.2 
7 
» = 2.6 Dropped 
1 й PPE: 
» G (ii) 3.9 Modified. 
» 5 (iii) 41 
27 


» D (i) 13 de 


IA 
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Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Item No. Item No. Value 
36 Agriculture H (iii) 9 
42 » M (iii) 154 
4 ч = A Dropped 
51 Е L (ii) 11.1 
56 m JG) 13.3 
66 © P (i) 17.0 
70 Ж B (iii) 10.7 
81 6 Dropped 
4 pped 
88 к = 2 d 


Tase 2С (у) 


Remarks 


Original Group Revised Chisquare 
Пет No. Item No. Value 
2 Science - 6 Dropped 
12 % D (iii) 3.8 Revised 
17 2 - 1.2 Dropped 
24 3 F (i) 68 p 
30 E 9 £ 
35 E E (ii) 134 
38 А O (iii) 18.8 
46 Я M (ii) 9.1 
58 E L() 012 Modified 
64 E = 1.1 Dropped 
7 М T (iii) 13.0 
74 y 1 (iii) 12.0 
76 ۴ O (ii) 17.0 
78 ^ R (i) 16.0 
^ TABLE 2C (vi) 
Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Item No. Item No. Value 
6 Humanities C (iii) 15.0 
8 - G (i) 144 
14 A E (i) 5.1 Modified 
22 M 1(ii) 49 Revised 
28 , D (ii) 94 
81 = 14 Dropped 
41 : N (ii) 52 Modified 
13 =, 1.3 Dropped 
52 Ё = 10.1 Transferred to Arts after modi- 
ps fication 
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Taste 2C (vi) (Contd.) 


Original Group Revised Chisquare Remarks 
Пет No. Пет No. Value 
55 in J (ii) 15.9 
72 я К (i) 48 Revised 
73 Р O (i) 4.6 Dropped 
75 » = 8.2 Transferred to Commerce after 
revision, 
80 b T (ii) 7.1 Revised 
“o а 
TABLE 2D 
Sub-test No. 2 
اا‎ —————— 
Item No. Group Chisquare Value Remarks 
3 ARTS .50 Dropped 
9 12 
19 16.1 
23 44 
28 4 Dropped 
31 11 
TECHNICAL 
б A Dropped 
12 3 Dropped 
16 5 PP! 
21 5 
33 13 
36 4 
COMMERCIAL 
t 16 Dropped 
10 13 
15 7.8 
20 29 Dropped 
2t 135 
2 127 
SCIENCE 
5 43 
7 13.3 
11 9 
25 202 а 
30 15 Droppe 
" 5 Dropped 
ACADEMIC 
17 48 
1 7 
> Dropped 
13 59 p 
34 6.2 
25 11 Dropped 
96 рр 
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Taste 2D (Conid.) 
Sub-test No. 2 


Пет No. Group Chisquare Value Remarks 
AGRICULTURE 
2 8 ? 
8 3.5 
14 12 
18 9 Dropped 
22 1 Dropped 
27 8 
TABLE 2E 
Sub-test No. 3 
Item No. Group Chisquare Value Remarks 
9 ARTS 5 Dropped 
7 8.7 
21 18 
24 12 Dropped 
29 125 
TECHNICAL 
2 11.4 
5 8 Dropped 
8 l.l Dropped 
11 " 
26 ө i 
COMMERCE 
12 10 
19 a 8 
23 7 Dropped 
95 18 
30 11 Dropped 
ACADEMIC 
6.2 
1 9 Dropped 
4 15 Dropped 
a 7 72 
10 89 
13 И 
AGRICULTURE M 
б 18 
15 15 
20 14 Dropped 
22 12 Dropped 
28 
SCIENCE 
9.7 
3 10.2 
14 6 Dropped 
16 11.1 
18 2 Dropped 
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TABLE 2F 
Sub-test No. 4 


——————^^——^—^—^^4^A^^A^A^A^A^A^A^AA^A^ ——AA^S———————————————————————— 


Item No. Group Chisquare Value Remarks 
6 ARTS 1720 
1 :35 Dropped 
16 12.5 
21 25.9 
26 8.9 
TECHNICAL 
4 13.7 
9 11.1 
14 12.4 
19 .40 Dropped 
30 12 
COMMERCE 
3 17.7 
8 16.1 
18 115 
бе 44 Dropped 
29 173 
AGRICULTURE 
5 12.3 
10 28 Dropped 
15 6.7 
20 54 
59 8.3 
ACADZMIC 
1 112 
18 114 
w 8.9 
22 13 ed 
27 KG Dropp 
SCIENCE 
2 12.2 
0 9.4 
5 62 Dropped 
25 13.8 
28 8.4 


RELIABILITY CO-EFFICIENT 
TABLE 3A 
Persistence Test 


Split-half Reliability Test-Retest Reliability 


71 + 03 
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TABLE 3B 
VALIDITY VALUE 
Persistence Teachers agreed 


Test Battery Rating 


eneee 
Do 69 + .03 


OEE 


Taste 3C 
'TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY OF ITEMS FOR ASSESSING INTEREST IN 


Fine Arts Tech. Com. Agri. Se. Нит. 


Sub Test 1 Sub Test П Sub Test HI 
Sub Test No. - 54 56 
59 


Б 
Sub Test No. 2. 54 
3. 56 


Sub Test No. 


Taste 4B 
INDIVIDUAL SUB-TESTS ON INT EREST 


INTER-RELATION BETWEEN 
Test Battery on Interest 


ы — — 
SE ST. ST. S.T.4. 

sêr. 1 ES 62 + 02 .68 + 01 .65 + .03 

O SER 


sT.2 62 + 02 - 


е TABLE 5А Р 
INTER-CORRELATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL SUB-TEST ON INTEREST AND 
THE TEST BATTERY EXCLUDING THE PARTICULAR SUB-TEST 


STI 512. STE: 514 


Ac 68 61 Gi IS 

Se 59 “60 63 65 

1 58 62 66 61 

А 59 63 62 64 

C 57 59 60 62 
56 63 64 65 
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TABLE 5B 
INTER CORRELATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL SUB-TEST ON PERSISTENCE 
AND THE TEST BATTERY EXCLUDING THE PARTICULAR SUB-TEST 


Test-battery 


SE 65 
ST. 2. 59 
ST. 3. 61 


TABLE 6 


TABLE SHOWING INTER-CORRELATION BETWEEN DIFFERENT TESTS 
1. Bagbazar high School (Com.) 


Interest. Persistence. Altainments. 

л... 

І п ш 
I — 41 57 
п Al — 47 
ш 57 AT = 
———— MÀ 
2. Hindu School (Tech.) 
M ————— — IE A 

J п II 

42 

T = 43 59 1132 = 3 
п 43 = 56 т 9831 = 2 
пи 59 46 = 


3. Kamala Girl's School (Fine Arts) 


ШОШО « ——-———Á o 


ж ай 
II 
ш =a 
= 39 5 a.c 
т Е 58 r 132 30 
= 45 1231 = 
ш ES 45 = r123 = 1 
4. Victoria Institute (Fine Arts) | 
I 11 rm ' 
= i 42 
11 42 Es pi " 
ш 57 49 ja i 


п 
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6. Gokhale Memorial School (Fine Arts) == 
I п ш 
I = 46 58 г 139 = 64 
II 46 = 49 11231. == 31 
ш 58 49 — r123 = 29 
7. Jagatbandhu Institute (Technical) 
I II IU 
- 
X = 44 5 r132 = 49 
п 44 = A7 т 981 = 27 
ш 59 А7 - r123 = 22 


(Com merce) 


Ramkrishna Vidyalaya 


I П III 
E z 40 59 Sp O 
п 40 • - 44 r182 = 51 
oR ES. Se 


ш 59 44 - 


School (Humanities) 


10. Howrah Girls” High 
I ш 


1 1 
I zi 43 58 г 12.3 = -28 
п 18 لم‎ .45 r132 = 48 
i - 1231 = 26 


ni 58 A5 


4 Parganas, Rahara, (Technical) 


1l. R. K. Mission School, 2 


Y 
1 П I l 
1 ER 44 61 r a = En 
п 44 = 49 r132 = 5 
49 = т231 = 31 


Sangha, 94 Parganas. 


Vidyanagar Shiksha 


I п 
Ж 3 58 r123 = 2 
а 42 r132 = 49 
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13. Barashat Govt. High School, 24 Parganas. (Commerce) 


I n III 
I — 42 59 FIS n 
п 42 = 46 r132 = 47 
ш 59 AG = r 23.1 24 


14. Bashirhat High School, 24 Parganas. (Commerce) 


H п Ill 
1 = 45 69 r193 =. 20 
п 45 = 18 1192) = 58 
Hoc 62 48 


- r 231 = .28 


1 п ш 
I — AS 60 r123 = 21 
П А3 = 47 r132 = 47 
III 60 A7 


= r 231 = 46 


16. Sarisha S. N. Girls’ School, 24 Parganas, (Fine Arts) 


1 Il ш 
Ч y 42 123 z 22 
п 42 - E r132 = 48 
ш 58 45 - т.981 = :28 
Sa ee 


17. Itachtina High School, Hooghly, (Agriculture) 


п ПТ 

4 
1 - 42 61 1123 = 8 
I 49 E E ri32 = 52 
ш 61 48 


| 
о 
=> 
\ 
de 
S 


18. Shyamsundar R. L. Vidyalaya, Burdwan, (Agriculture) 


" п ш 
К. 
[ p 40 58 rag = 18 
n 40 ES dé 1132 = 48 
Ш 58 46 хе zosi & 81 
ص ڪڪ ص‎ AS 


19. Burdwan Municipal Girls’ School (Fine Arts) 

I п lll 
i = 43 6 r3 = 2 
E 49 = 45 r132 = 53 
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20. Midnapore Collegiate School (Commerce) 


158 


І п nr E 
1 = 44 58 r123 = 24 
п At = 45 r12 = 49 
ш 58 45 г 231 = 26 
A A A A a a aS ST 


21. Giagange К. V. S. Vidya Mandir (Murshidabad) 


(Humanities) 


I IL ш 
1 = 40 61 т 128 = 4 
H 40 - 49 г 182 = 52 
и G1 49 - 1231 = 34 
س‎ 
22. Bishnupur High School (Humanities) 
ET 
I п ш 
1 m "m 59 r128 = 28 
I 44 cs 46 т 132 EN 
In 59 AG - 12.1 = 28 
C- 
23. Maliara School 
I п ш 
1 А1 58 = 26 
п {lo = 45 exo 
Ш 58 45 — = 28 


24. Banerjeedanga? High School, Midnapore (Agriculture) 


s I 1I1 
I .60 13125 کک‎ SIS 
п p р 48 2011332 тс 290) 
щш 2 E 1281 = 31 


48 


“КИШИН 8 Е Бс 


98 TAS 
7* Bhatpara High-School, 24 Parganas (Humanities) 

Т п ш 
1 63 r123 = 19 
п - 50 48 1132 = 67 
m 43 = i r231 = 30 


M n O emo 


26, MN Ut 
Nabadwip Bangabani Girls’ High Scho jl, Nadia (Humanities) 
I п ш - = 
I r123 = .62 
и = 46 Se 1182 = 62 
n Аб = 7 т 231 = 29 
.63 48 


20 
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27. Krishnanagore Collegiate School, Nadia (Science) 

1 п ш 

m 42 59 1123 — 29 
E 42 = 46 г 132 = 50 

| = 29 
ш 59 46 — AA I d 


28. Konnagore High School, Hooghly (Science) 


1 п ш 

I — 43 61 г 12.3 = .29 
п 43 - 49 r132 = 50 
ш 61 49 = г 931 = .32 
ا ا ا ا‎ = 


29. Vivekananda Institution, Howrah 


(Science) 
1 п ш 
1 pE 43 63 r 123 = 
її 43 - 45 г 132 = 
HI 63 15 ud 


: п ш 
" = 14 62 123 = 46 
Ц 44 - 47 132 = 66 
ш 62 4) H lode 


T=Interest; 


I= Persistence; III—Attai nments; 


APPENDIX 1-Е 
RANDOM SAMPLING FROM 
THIRTY SCHOOLS 
MAIN EXPERIMENT 


(Interest Scores) 


V 1. BAGHBAZAR HIGH SCHOOL U 2. HINDU SCHOOL (Technical) 
(Commerce) 

ION meom vo: AA 
Com. Tech. 

No. of Pupil 36 No. of Pupil 38 

Range of Score 23-46 Range of Score 26-53 

S. D+ 56-- 78 s p 67 + 89 

Mean 365 + 112 Mean 435 + 128 
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U 3. КАМАГА GIRLS' SCHOOL 
(Fine Arts) 


С 4. VICTORIA INSTITUTE 
(Fine Arts) 


No. of Pupil 38 

Range of Score 26-53 

S. D. 63 + 86 
Mcan 415 + 121 


No. of Pupil 46 

Range of Score 25-48 

SD; 51-- 9 
Mcan 38 + 1.1 


С 5. UTTARPARA GOVT. SCHOOL, 
HOOGHLY (Technical) 


Cu 6. GOKHALE MEMORIAL 


SCHOOL (Fine Arts) 
IES E E 


No. of Pupil 46 No. of Pupil 39 

Range of Score 25-52 Range of Score 32-50 

S. D. 65 931 SAD: 4.1 + 

Mean 405 + 13 Mean 49 + 76 

Cu 7. JAGATBANDHU INSTITUTE 1 8. HOWRAH BOYS' SCHOOL 
(Technical) (Technical) 

No. of Pupils 38 No. of Pupils 38 

Range of Score 26-53 Range of Score 26-53 

8. D. 67-- 92 S. D. 6.7 + .92 

Mean 39.5 + 128 Меап 43.2 + 128 


A A A e E 


1 9. RAMKRISHNA VITALNATH 


VIDYALAYA (Commerce) 
IRTE, MAC TE аш 


No. of Pupils 37 

Range of Score ` 24-55 

S. D. 7+ 9 
Mean 40.9 + 1.36 


A RE 


R п. R. K. MISSION SCHOOL, 
RAHARA (Technical) 


ا 


I 10. HOWRAH GIRLS' HIGH 
SCHOOL (Humanities) 
ee 


No. of Pupil 40 

Range of Score 28-55 

S. D. 59 + .84 
Mean 40.3 + 1.18 


R 12. VIDYANAGAR SHIKSHA 
SANGHA, 24 PARGANAS 
(Agricultural) 

کے 


е а з x n 

vo. of Pupils 38 
No. of Pupils 40 No. о 
Range of E 39-57 Range of Score ү ае a 
qe bab di 39.22 + 126 
Mcan 443 E 1 Mean 39.22 + 1. 

2 с м. ВАЅНІКНАТ НІСН SCHOOL, 

u^ ваха e. 94 PARGANAS (Commerce) 

M ils 44 
No. of Pupil 4l No. of Pupi ne 
Range of ree 30-57 Range of Score EE 
de d er 385 x 1 
Mean 417 +12 Mean an 


Selig |) ee 


GALOS 
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BARRACKPORE GOVERN- 
MENT HIGH SCHOOL, 


R 16. SARISHA S. N. GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, 24 PARGANAS 


= — 24 PARGANAS (Science) (Fine Arts) 
No. of Pupils 38 No. of Pupils 38 T 
Range of Score 24-51 Range of Score 20-49 
s. D. 6+ 82 S.D. TÉ 92 
Mean 382 + 115 Mean 36.2 + 1.30 
R 17. ITACHUNA HIGH SCHOOL, R 18. SHYAMSUNDAR R. L. VIDYA- 
HOOGHLY (Agricultural) LAYA, BURDWAN 
(Agricultural) 
No. of Pupils 40 No. of Pupils 40 
Range of Score 26-57 Range of Score 24-59 
Күкү, 67428 68 ÉS, D; SUL 
Mean 42.86 + 1.49 Mean 41 + 2.0 
I 19. BURDWAN MUNICIPAL U 20. MIDNAPORE COLLEGIATE 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Fine Arts) SCHOOL (Commercial) 
No. of Pupils 39 No. of Pupils 42 
Range of Score 26-53 Range of Score 28-55 
S. D. 644 + 88 S. D. 6-2 .77 
Mean 39.07 + 1.5 Mean 42.33 + 1.34 
С 21. GIAGUNGE R. V. 5, VIDYA- R 22. BISHNUPUR HIGH SCHOOL 
LAYA, MURSHIDABAD (Humani.ies) 
(Humanities) : 
No. of Pupils 38 No. of Pupils 38 
Range of Score 28-55 Range of Score 26-57 
5. D. 6.12 + 84 S. D. 88 + 12 
Mean 41.64 + 149 Mcan 40.22 + 2.05 
R 2. MALLARA SCHOOL R 24. BANERJEEDANGA HIGH 
(Agricultural) SCHOOL, MIDNAPORE 
(Agricultural) 
No: of Pupils 40 No. of Pupils 42 
Range of Score 28-55 Range of Score 20-54 
S. D. 44 + 57 S Bı 72 + 112 
Mean 42.7 -- 98 Mean 365 + 187 
U 25 BHATPARA HIGH SCHOOL, Си 96. NABADWIP BANGABANI 
24 PARGANAS (Humanities) GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
(Humanities) 
No. of Pupils 46 No. of Pupils 38 
Range of Score 24-51 Range of Score 26-53 
SD; 6+ 86 S.D. 57 а 78 
Mean 381 + 146 Mean 39.9 + 1.32 
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Cu 27. KRISHNANAGORE COLLE- U 28. KONNAGORE HIGH SCHOOL, 


GIATE SCHOOL, NADIA 


HOOGHLY (Science) 


(Science) 
No. of Pupils No. of Pupils 40 
Range of Score Range of Score 22-51 
S. D. + 88 S. D, 72 + 1.09 
Mcan + 1.75 Mean 35.1 + 1.84 
— 
1 "99, R 30. MALDAHA ZILA SCHOOL 
(Science) 
No. of Pupils 40 No. of Pupils 44 
Range of Score 25-56 Range of score 22-51 
S. D. 63 + 171 S. D. 5.7 + 35 
Mean 37.5 + 181 Mean 40.5 + 1.96 


(NB: The scores indicated in these tables are Interest Scores) . 


U—Urban 

I—Industrial 

C—Commercial 
Cu—Cultural or residential 


R—Rural 


Direction: There are questions below. 

Yes, (?) and No. 
Underline yes, if you 

underline (?) 


Appendix П 
(SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF GUIDANCE) 
TESTS 
INTEREST INVENTORY 
Sub Test No. 1. 

(Original) 


Against each item there are three columns, 


prefer the item and no, if you do not. If you are doubtful, 


Group A 
1. Do you draw picture after your school hours? 
2. Do you read the story of inventions after your school hours? 5 
3. Do you take account of the daily marketing expenses after your school hours? 
4. Do you mend damaged watch after your school hours? 
5. Do you work in your garden after your school hours? 
6. Do you write an essay after your school hours? 
7. Do you cultivate vegetables in your garden on a holiday? 
8. Do you answer difficult questions оп grammar ? 
9. Do you compose poems on a holiday in a lonely atmosphere ? 
10. Do you study the share-market from newspapers on a holiday ? 
25. Do you decorate your room with pictures on a rainy day? 
26. Do you make any economic plan on a rainy day? 
27. Do you get the best seeds out of your stock on a rainy day? 
28. Do you read any thoughtful essay ? 
29. Do you mend damaged torch-lights ? 
30. Do you read essays on scientific inventions in different countries attentively ? 
31. Do you solve arithmetical problem in your school library if you get time for a while ? 
32. Do you make pen-stand of wood in the craft room of your school ? ^ 
33. Do you draw up your future plan on the basis of balance-sheet prepared in 
connection with any festival? 
34. Do you spend your time on drawing pictures in a lonely place if you get time ? 
95. Would you be curious about acids available in the laboratory ? 
36. Do you spend your time on gardening ? 
37. Do you spend your time on typewriting at home? 
38. Do you spend your time on reading books on science ? 
39. Do you spend your time on drawing ? 
40. Do you spend your time on handling the machinery ? 
41. Do you spend your time on reading history ? 
42. Do you spend your time on cultivating flowers and fruits ? 
43. Do you spend most of your time on solving difficult sums ? 
44. Do you read literary books ? 
45. Do you draw sketches of the machineries ? 
46. Do you read the Stories of scientific inventions ? 
47. Do you handle a box full of seeds? 
48. Do you devote Most of your time on spinning wheels? 
49. Do you buy Pictures if you get some money ? 
50. 


Do you buy tools if you get some money ? 
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Do you buy flower seeds if you get some money ? 

Do you buy some books of poems if you get some money ? 

you spend on biographies of the scientists if you get some money ? 

Do you buy books on accounting if you get some money ? 

Have you published your social essays in your school magazine or any other 


magazine ? 


or Gr Gr Ct Ct 
aOR Om = 
= 
5 


56. Do you work regularly in the garden in your house or school ? 
3i Do you visit factories ? 
uos Would you prefer to attend geography class to апу other states ? 
Чо; Do you find the book or plants dull? ` 
ОЗ Do you give up small tools easily if you get them once? 
78. Would you like to know morc about geology ? 
» 79. Do you usually try to examine parts of a machine you come across? 


80. Do you spend most of your time on doing sums? 

81. Do you spend all your leisure time on your kitchen garden ? 

82. Do you buy out of your savings something with the hope of future gain ? 
83. Do you often spend on plants for your home? 

81. Do you occasionally keep in touch with a shop for knowing its profit or loss? 


Sub Test No. 1. (Revised) 
Direction: There are twenty groups of questions given below. In each group there 
are three questions. Mark (3) against the items you like most and (1) against the 
items you like least. Mark (2) against the item to which you are almost indifferent. 
There may be some situations which may appear to be unusual and in those cases you 
should remember that the situations are ‘abstract and you will have to make a selection 
Out of those. So respond to every item freely in the light of your own experience : 


Group A 


» ; 
l. Would you sit to draw a picture at th 
2. Would you sit upon а watch at the en 
3. Would you sit to keep accounts of your fa 
› 


e end of the school hours? ( ) 
d of your school hours? (25, 
mily after your school hours? ( ) 


Group B 
5 Do you spend your time 
2. Do you keep a watch on the 5 
3. Would you try to know about plants on an € 


with small tools on а holiday? ( ) 
hare market on a holiday? ( ) 
xcursion to any farm on a holiday? 


ES 
Group С 
l. Do you go to a shop or a bank nearly to know about accounts, if you get a half- 
holiday in your school? ( ) Me 
Do pu hk in your garden, if you get a half-holiday in your school? ( ) 
in a half-holiday in your school? ( ) 


5. Would you sit to write an essay 


Group. D 
^ Do you get the best seeds out of 
3. Do you spend your time reading thoughtful 
3. Do you read the lives of scientists attentive 


Group E 


; Do you look into your sum: 
: Do you handle apparatus ап 
Do you draw a picture in a lonely 


your stock on a rainy day? ( ) 
essays on a rainy day? ( ) 
ly on a rainy day? ( ) 


if you get a holiday? (  ) 
ory if you get a holiday? ( ) 
ta holiday? (  ) 


s (worked out) 
d acids in a laborat 
place i£ you Ee 
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Group F 


а yw rain is late 
1570 look into science journals in а book stall near by when the tr 
. Do you 
s " A чы, ) 
in a big station? ( ue / T Er. 
2. Do you Epi a picture when the train is late in a big station 2 ( ES CE; 
3. D Es observe the parts of an engine when the train is late in a station ? 
B о you $ а s 


| 

| 

Стоир С Pa | 
1. Do you solve questions on grammar when you get enough leisure? ( ) 


| 
2. Do you read about plants in your free moments? ( ) : ; 
1 d z i ; 5 
3. Do you keep accounts of your petty expenses during your leisure? ( 


Group H 


visi a factory? ( ) ч 
1. Do you go for a visit to а fa Р cw ana 
2. Would ou be ready to play a role in a theatrical performance in a holiday 


Э) 


3. Would you take up a plot of land for cultivation on a holiday? ( ) 
3. 

Group І 
1. Would you try to know about trade and commerce of 


here) 


2. Do you collect historical and social facts of the pl 
there? ( ) 
3. Do you collect scientific data of a new 


a place while on excursion 
9 ox jon 
ace while on an excursio 


area while on an excursion there? ( ) 


Group J 

l. Do you work in your garden regularly at your leisure time? (0 

2. Do you work with tools at your leisure time? ( ) 

3. Do you write story for your school magazine at your leisure time? ( ) 
Group K 


1. Do you read books on world liter: 


ature if you get time? ( ) 
2. Do you spin on wheels and try to earn something if you get time? ( ) 
3. Do you decorate your rooms with pictures if you get time? ( ) 
Group L 
1. Do you purchase books on scientific inventions if you get some money? ( ) 
2. Do you purchase seeds for plantation, if you get some money? (  ) 
3. Do you purchase some small instruments if you get some money? ( 
Group M 


l. Do you spend most of your time on drawing pictures or photography? ( ) 
2. Do you spend most of your time on reading books on science ? 


(m 
3. Do you spend most of your time on gardening? ( ) 
Group N 
1. Do you examine machinery in your spare time? ( ) 
2. Do you read books on the history of civilization in your leisure time? ( ) 
3. Do you make dolls or models with clay in your spare time? ( ) 
Group О 
1. Do you spend most of your time on reading critical essays? ( ) 
2. Do you spend most of your time on reading about plants? eo.) 
3. Do you spend your time on reading books on scientific topics ? ( ) 
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1. Do y ik 
you like to be a gardener or a cultivator? ( ) 


9 0 Ў 
ES "ja you often go to an art gallery?( ) 
3. о yi i e i 
" m attend classes оп commercial geography more than those on other subjects ? 
Group Q 


1. T r i 

E ex you purchase books on literature, if you get some money? ( ) 

au E ci enquire about the business affairs of a shop if you go there as a purchaser ? 

3. Do you examine the parts of a machine if you have a chance to see? ( ) 
"Group R 

-1. Do you read books of biology? ( ) 

Е Do you draw a sketch of a machine? ( ) 

- Do you purchase cash books regularly to keep accounts ? ( ) 


Group S 
^s Do you generally read biographies of the great artists? ( ) 
Р; Would you like to know about the leading business men? ( ) 
- Do you usually purchase plants or seeds in a fair? ( ) 


Group Т 


l. Do you purchase screw drivers or such other small tools if you have some money ? 


(ж) 
2. Do you give more attention to th 
ч р!асе? ( ) 
3. Do you read books or 


e old temples or historical relics of а particular 


1 science more than those of other subjects? ( — ) 


Sub-Test No. 2 (Original) 
Direction : Try t9 answer the following questions : 


Question 

1 What race did reign in India for the shortest period? 

2. What are the necessary manures for cabbage? 

3. Who was the famous Moghul artist ? 

4. What books should be maintained for keeping Pro 
° concern ? 
^ What are the sub-d 
6. What is the function of 
7. Name the Nobel prize winner in С 

? 


8. When should the roots of the trees be exposed ? d 
J. What part of the face of an image receives the finishing touch of an artist ? 


10. How is the monitary transaction made in foreign trade? 


1 Ң H 1 гг, + 
l. What is the contribution of Einstein ? 
are there in à watch ? 


per accounts of a business 


ivisions of physics? 
a piston of a locomotive engine ? 
science in India. 


n 
E How many wheels d 
- For what is Pythagoras famous 2 
14. What sorts of soil should be chosen 

15. What are the different kinds of cheques ? 

16. What is the most conyenient shape of things for 
17. Who among the poets has said "Man is above all 
18. What are the plants which grow well in darkness ? 
19. Whom do you like most among the western artists ? 


for jute cultivation ? 


e in mechanical field. 


2 
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20. What do you mean by Balance Sheet? 


i i i i а? 
Is it the front wheel or hind wheel with which the engine of a bus is connecte 


i Y y insects ? 
What are the steps you would take for preserving plants from damage by іпѕес 
23. How many kinds of visual arts are ther 


24. What is the function of an Auditor? 


25. What is the medium of transmission of sound in a radio? | 
26. What is the voltage of a single cell used in torch-lights ? | 
27. How many times a year can paddy be grown in a field 2 | 
28. What contrast colour makes black brightest > | 
29. How many kinds of limited firms are there? 

30. What are the constituents of an atom? 


31. For what type of art is southern India famous? s А | 

32. What specific branch of mathematics is mostly applied in science ? er 
33. What will be the position of a railwa ignal when the wire connecting it is broken? 
34. Who did try to give an economic interpretation. of society ? 

35. Which of the books about social history of the Bengalee is recent ? 

36. What is the position of a needle used in a sewing machine ? 


Sub-Test No. 2. (Revised) 
Direction: Try to answer in respective blanks the 


following questions after. you have 
read them thoroughly— 


Question 


What are the nece: 


гу manures for cabbage: 
2. What are the sub-divisions of physics 


3. Name the Nobel prize-winners in science in India, 
4. When should the roots of the trees be exposed? 
5. What part of the face of an image receives the finishing 


6. How is the monetary transaction made in foreign trade? 
+ What is the contribution of Einstein? 


Why is Pythagoras famous? б | 


touch by an artist? 


Y. What are the different kinds of cheques? | 
10. What sorts of soil should be chosen for jute cultivation? | 
11. What is the most convenient shape of things for use in mechanical field? 

12. Who among the poets in Bengal has said “Man is above a 

13. Whom do you like best among the western-artists? 

14. 15 it the front wheel or hind wheel with which the engine of a bus is connected ? 

15. How many kinds of visual arts are there? 

16. What is the function of an auditor? 

17. 


What voltage does a single 
18. How many times 
19. How many kinds 
20. What are constitu 


cell used in a torch li 
а year can paddy be Brown in 
of limited firms are there? 
ents of an atom? 


ght contain? 
а field? 


21. For what type of art is southern India famous? 
22. What will be the position of a railway signal when the w 
95 


25. Who did try to give 


P en? 
ire connecting it is broken 
24, What is the 


ation of society? 
а sewing machine? 


àn economic interpret 
position of a needle used in 
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Sub-Test No. 3 
(Original) 


Original Inventory with serial nos. revised or modified and shown in 
the item analysis. 


Direction. In cach page there are pictures and works. From each pair 
select one according to your choice. 


1. Fill up the gaps : 2. Put cross (x) with red 
pencil against the mistakes in the 


things mentioned below. 


OUR GROWING HUMAN 
FAMILY 


WRITERS 
NAME 
PERIOD OF 
SOMPOSITION 


.3. There are four pairs of 
pictures below. In one of each 
pair there is something wrong. 
Mark the mistake with cross (Х). 


4, Fill up the gaps : 


CAPTIVE LADY 
WRITERS 
PERIOD OF EEG 
COMPOSITION 


ion is not necessary here. 


NB: Drect 
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5. Write in brief the main 
uses of the following instruments 
on their body. 


(Cum 


7. Fill up the gaps : 


Winner of ]|—— — ——— — ——., 


Nobel Prize 
for 
Literature === | 
ا‎ 
| 1956 | 
سسس‎ 


6. Mark with number nam- 
ing the kind of soil in which the 
plants given below grow more. 
Put the number to refer each res- 
pective soil on the picture. 


1. Sands, 2. Gravels, 3. Alluvial, 4. Clay, 
5. Loam. 


8. What are the objects of 
which the following are parts (07 
where do you find the following 
objects). 
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9. "There are some points be- 
low and each point is marked with 
a number, What will be the figure 
if the numbers are added up. 


us 
3 eue 
2 . 
* 9142 
1 E 
be yf 
39 E / rH 
з. ^n 
2 
D 
4 г! 
vf t 
3.2 бе 
zu AS Ls ед 
з چ‎ О О; 
o X we E 
s ч 
p i БИР E 
3 E 
5o m 


ll. There аге some pictures 
below on the right and the left. 
Mark by the same number the re- 
lated things appearing on the right 
and left hand side. 
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10. There are pictures of 
three great men below. Write 
the name of an essay or a book 
composed by each of them just 
on the right hand side of the 
picture. 


12. There are some pictures 
of some scales below. State on 
each the purpose for which they 
are made. 
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13. There are some monu- 
ments of historical importance. 
State against each the approxi- 
mate date of its erection and 
place where these are found. 


14. There are pictures of the 
different stages of life of two 
creatures below. Mark the stages 
of creation of the first type by 
1,2,3,4, etc. and the second type 
by A,B,C,D, etc. 


15. Mark by number the 
plants that grow more in different 
Seasons. For example, mark 1 
against the crops growing in 
summer, 


; Summer, 2, Rainy, 


8; Autumn, 
4. Late Autumn, 5 


- Winter, 6. Spring. 


16. There are some organs of 
the body and some names marked 
with numbers. Mark each of 
them with their corresponding 
numbers, 


1. Lungs, 2. Brain, 3. Stomach, 
4. Liver, 5. Heart. 
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17. There is a picture below. 18. There are three diagrams 
below. Put the implication of each 
on the respective diagrams. 


Apply appropriate colours with 
| coloured pencils in appropriate 
[ places, 


20. Mark the respective 
plants with the number of the 
manure used in each case. 


ae In which’ business the 
gs pictured below are used? 
cn the same number against 

gs used for the same business. 


1. Cowdung, 2. Compost, 3. Ashes, 
4. Mustard Cake. 
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21. Join the dots in such a 
way that they may form two diff- 
erent birds. 


GUIDANCE IN 


a 
&. 


23. Write in short what the 
following picture implies if it 
has any concern with trade and 
commerce, 


EDUCATION 


22. Write down the names of 
the chief parts of the following 
trees which, if planted, will cause 
the growth of new trees. 


24. Mark the places with 


cross(x) where there are mis- 
takes. 
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25. In the following picture 26. There are some springs 
the different stages involved in a and wheels below. Write where 
trade has been illustrated. Mark they are used. 
these stages with number in order 

A 


of occurrence. © 


28. Mark on the following 
the most appropriate place (viz. 
water, ground, under ground and 
27M There diagrams above ground) where they grow 
below pre КО, D e naturally. 

, e implication О 
“ach of the respective diagrams. 


» 
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29. Cross out the mistakes 
on the exact spots in the picture 
below. 


30. There are three pictures 
below, on the up and the down. 
State by number the relation of 
things on the upside with those of 


the downward side. 
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Sub-Test No. 3 
(Revised) 
Direction. 1n each page there are directions for doing the works on items 


arranged side by side in pairs. From each pair select one according to 
your choice. 


Join the dots in such a way Mark with number naming * 
that they form two different birds. the kind of soil in which the 
à plants given below grow more. 
ZN. Put the number to refer each res- 
45 9 f pective soil on the picture. 


Mark with number naming 


the ki 8 d 

PUERUM осон which as planis 1. Sands, 2. Gravels, 3. Alluvial, 4. Clay, 
n n below grow more. Put the Lom 

прег to refer each respectivo | 

Soil on the picture. Put cross (x) with red pen- 


cil against the mistakes in the - 
things mentioned below. 


se 
Sand, 2, Gravels, 3. Alluvial. 4. Clay, 
5. Loam. 
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There are four pairs of pic- 
tures below. In one of each pair 
there is something wrong. Mark 
the mistake with cross (x). 


„ There are some monuments of 

historical importance, Stato 
against each the approximate 
date of its erection and place 
where these are found, 


IN EDUCATION 


In the following picture the 
different stages involved in a 
trade have been illustrated. Mark 
these stages with number in order 
of occurrence, 


Mark by number the plants that 
stow more in different seasons. 
For example, mark 1 against the 
crop grown in summer. 


- Summer, А 


Rainy, 3. Autumn: 
- Spring 
Я. Late Autumn, 5. Winter, 6. Spring 
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There are pi i 

ere are pictures of the diffe- 

ы us of life of two crea- 

cud elow. Mark the stages of 
ation of the first type by 

aoe 3, 4, etc. and the second 

ype by A, B, C, D, ete. 


wears are some springs and 
d els below. Write where they 
are used. 


дедг» 


Mark the respective pla 

t nts 
with the number of the e 
used in each case. 


1. Cowdung, 2. Compost, 3. Ashes, 
4. Mustard Cake. 


There are pictures of the diffe- 
rent stages of life of two crea- 
tures below. Mark the stages 
of creation of the first type by 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc. and the second 


type by A, B, C, D, ete. 
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Fill up the gaps. There are some pictures of 
some scales below. State against 
each the purpose for which they 

GUR GROWING HUMAN are made. 


FAMILY 


WRITERS 
NAME 
PERIOD OF 
COMPOSITION 


` 


„Mark the respective plants _In which business the things 
with the number of the manure pictured below are used? Mark 
used in each case, the same number against things 


used for the same business. 


i 


S 


“ж 


rs 


l. Cowdung, 9, Compost, 3. 


Ashes, 
Mustard. Cake, 


——— 
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There are some pictures below Th 

j ere are four pai ic- 
en the right and the left. State ture below. In Е i 
by number the relation of things there is something wrong: Mark 
a the right with those of the the mistakes with cross (X). 


Fill There are four pairs of pic- 
up t e a pairs of pic 
P the gaps. tures below. In one of each pair 
there is something wrong. Mark 

the mistakes with cross (x). 


OUR GROWING HUMAN 
FAMILY 


WRITERS 
we LN 
Pep 


<ом 9D о 
м F 
Position [Б к 
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There are some pictures of Cross out the mistakes on the 


some scales below. State against exact spots in the picture below. 
cach the purpose for which they 


are made. | 


=a 


б урен ишы Join the dots in such a way 
1 ages of life of two crea- c if 
tures below. Mark the stages of ШП they may form two different 
creation of the first type by 1, 2 a 


3, 4 etc. and the second type by 
A, B, C, D ete. vira 
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In the following pictures the 
different stages involved in a trade 
have been illustrated. Mark these 
stages with number in order of 
occurrence. 


Геге is a picture below. Ар- 
ру appropriate colour with co- 
Ыш" pencils in appropriate 

es 


Mark by number the plants 


There are some pictures of aber : 
ses blows Senegal оа s Eor example mark 1 against 
mu P tor Sue ue the crop grown in summer. 


1. Summer, 2. Rainy, 3. Autumn, 
4. Late Autumn, 5. Winter, 6. Spring. 
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is a picture below. Ap- There are some monuments 
ааа colours with co- of historical importance. State 
loured pencils in appropriate against each the approximate 
places. date of its erection and the place 


where these are found. 


by each of them just on the right 
hand side of the picture. 


There are pictures of three Put cross (x) with red pencil 
great men below. Write the name against the mistakes in the things 
of an essay or a book composed mentioned below. 
| 
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There are three diagrams be- 
low. Put the implication of each 
of the respective diagrams. 


) 

.In which business the things 
Dictured below are used? Mark 
the same numbor against things 
Used for the same business. 


Mark with number naming the 
kinds of soil in which the plants 
given below grow more. Put the 
number to the respective soils on 
the picture. 


1. Sands, 2. Gravels, 3. Silts, 4. Clay, 
5. Peats. 


There are three diagrams be- 
low. Put the implication of each 
on the respective diagrams. 
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There are some springs and 
wheels below. Write where they 
are used. 


Mark with number naming 
the kind of soil in which the 
plants given below grow more. 
Put the number to refer each 
respective soil on the picture. 


| Sands, 2. Gravels, 3. Silts, 4. Clay, 


5. Peats. 


Mark the respective plants, 
with the number of the manure 
used in each case. 


1. Cowdung, 2. Compost, 3. Ashes, 
4. Mustard Cake. 


There are pictures of three 
great men below. Write the 
name of an essay or a book com- 
posed by each of them just on 
the right hand side of the respec- 
tive pictures, 


APPENDIX 


There are some pictures be- 
low, on the right and the left. 
State by numbers the relation of 
things on the right with those on 
the left, 


„In the following pictures the 
different stages involved in a 
trade have been illustrated. Mark 
these stages with number in order 
ОЁ occurrence. 


p 181 
Fill up the gaps. 


OUR GROWING HUMAN 
FAMILY 


WRITERS 
NAME 


PERIOD OF 
COMPOSITION 


There are some springs and 
wheels below. Write where they 


are used. 
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Put cross (x) with red pencil Join the dots in such a way 
against the mistakes in the things that they form two different birds. 
mentioned below. 


In the following picture the There аге some monuments 
different stages involved in a of historical importance. State 
trade has been illustrated. Mark against each the approximate date 
these stages with number in order of its erection and the place 


of occurrence. where these are found. 
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Cross out the mistakes on the 
exact spots in the pictures below. 


p СР 
Ге 


Mark by number the plants 
hat grow more in different sea- 
sons. For example, mark | 
against the crops that grow in 
Summer, 


\ 
) 


There are some springs and 
wheels below. Write where they 
are used. 


> 3 


There is a picture below. 
Apply appropriate colours with 
coloured pencils in appropriate 
places. 


1. 
4. summer, 2. Rainy, 3. Autumn, 
“Че Autumn, 5. Winter, 6. Spring. 
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There are some pictures be In which business the things 
low. State by number the relation pictured below are used ? Mark 
of things on the right with those the same number against things 
on the left. used for the same business. 


Mark the places of mi 
б uM o iia There ar three diagrams be- 


the picture given below. eps Mies dine y 
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There are pictures of the diffe- 
rent stages of life of two crea- 
tures below. Mark the stages of 
creation of the 1st type by 1, 2, 
3. 4 etc. and the 2nd type by A, 
B, C, D etc. 


= оўу 


> 


There are pictures of three 
great men below. Write the name 
Of an essay or a book composed 
by each of them just on the right 

and side of the pictures. 


There are pictures of three 
great men below. Write the name 
of an essay or a book composed 
by each of them just on the right 
hand side of the pictures. 


Mark the places of mistakes 
with cross (x) mark on each in 
the picture given below. 


Sub-Test No, 4 


1. BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
POET KALIDAS 


Under the auspices of the 
Moscow World Peace Mission, a 
drama of Kalidas named Sakun- 
tala was performed on Russian 
stage in November this year, and 
it was followed by criticism on his 
works. In the words of a 
famous literary critic of Russia, 
Sakuntala was like a cultural epic 
of the Gupta Age. This mission 
also paid tribute to the immor- 
tal genius of poet Kalidas. 


2. NATURAL Gas As A SOURCE OF 
ENERGY 


There are many o inions as 
how the high ed H produced 
from natural gas and how the 
gas originated inside the earth. 
But many think that petroleum 
and natural gas come out of the 
same source. Chemical analysis 
has shown that they are com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen. 


(Original) 


3. WONDER TO THE SHARE 
MARKET FOR THE PROPOSED 
NEW TAXATION 


Due to the proposed scheme of 
new taxation there is a sufficient 
fall of price of shares in the Share 
markets of Calcutta and Bombay. 
For this, a sense of surprise has 
been noticed among the buyers 
and sellers. There has been а 
strong criticism against the im- 
position of the new taxes. 


J 


4. A NEW TYPE ОЕ SEWING 
MACHINE 


This year in an exhibition of 
Cottage Industry, a new type of 
sewing machine has caught the 
imagination of all In this 
machine a piece of cloth auto- 
matically changes its place an 
gets itself sewn. 
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5. Way OF PRESERVING SEEDS 


. The peasants are expressing 
their eagerness to introduce a 
method for preserving the seeds 
for a long time. For this pur- 
pose, the seeds are to be preserved 
in a protected place for avoiding 
high moisture. Sometimes diffe- 
rent chemicals are to be applied. 


6. AN EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
OF CLAY MODELLING 


Recently, an exhibition of the 
art of clay modelling has been 
inaugurated in Calcutta. Many 
inds of dolls and toys made of 
Сау were exhibited there. Many 
artistic things from different parts 
1 the country were also ex- 
hibited, 


7. First SOUND WAVE CAUGHT 
IN RADIO TELESCOPE OF 
AMERICA FROM MARS 


The American Navy has dec- 
lared that the Radio Telescope of 
America has detected for the first 
time a sound wave from Mars 
when it came to its nearest dis- 
tance from Earth. This wave 
was caught in a Radio Telescope 
sixty inches in length. 


8. THE TREND OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


With the change in the world 
situation, the conditions of trade 
and commerce are becoming com- 
plex. The trade and commerce 
of our country are still backward 
in comparison with those of for- 
eign countries. Besides this, 
there is the fear of war. For this 
reason, trade and commerce can- 
not be carried on normally. 
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9. New MODEL OF RADIO SET 


It is possible to make Radio 
sets at low prices with the help 
of crystals. As parts of the 
machine, crystals, coils and head 
phones are used. Within a dis- 
tance of forty miles from the 
Radio Station, the programme 
can be heard with the help of the 
machine, even without electricity. 


10. CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES 
UNDER SAND CULTURE METHOD 


Land is now not necessary for 
growing vegetables. People may 
now grow vegetables on their 
terrace even. In this method of 
cultivation a kind of chemical is 
mixed with sand and bits of 
Stones to prepare the bed, and 
then vegetables, fruits and flowers 
may be grown. ` 


EDUCATION 


11. INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


The number of admirers of 
Classical music is gradually 
decreasing. Recently a music 
conference was held in Delhi 
where Suvalakshmi scored a great 
success in Classical music. At 
the closing stage of the conference 
a lively discussion was held on 
the special features of Indian 
music. 


12. Essay,CoMPETITION IN 
CALCUTTA 


This year ii; the All-India 
Essay Competition, the Banga- 
bharathi has declared three spe- 
cial prizes for competitors age 
under 20, The subject matter O 
the essay is ‘India’s role in the 
World Peace,’ 
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13. NEED OF REDUCTION OF 
IMPORT OF THE FOREIGN GOODS 


A decision has been taken in a 
meeting of the businessmen to re- 
duce the import of goods from 
outside India. Their attention 
was invited to the question of 
proper appreciation of the goods 
manufactured in the country. 


14. THE Greatest ENEMY OF 
THE JUTE PLANT 


In a research on the increase of 
the jute cultivation, it was reveal- 
ed that a kind of insect is the 
greatest enemy of the jute plant. 

chemical product proves very 
effective in destroying this kind of 
Insect. This chemical product 
Should be sprinkled on the leaves 
Of the jute plant. 


15. IMPORT ОЕ A NEW MACHINE 
IN LOCOMOTIVE WORKSHOP 


This year a new type of 
machine for the manufacture of 
boilers has been imported by the 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. 
The machine works with forty 
men and runs on electricity. 


16. A NEW PHASE IN THE 
DRAMATIC ART 


A new era has been opened to- 
day in the sphere of the film and 
stage. There has been a change 
of outlook in thé world of the 
film and stage. To-day there is 
a tendency to attach more impor- 
tance to contents than to dia- 


logues and music. 
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17. NOBEL PRIZE IN LITERATURE 


It is not proper to say that 
there is no deserving literature in 
India to win the Nobel prize. Still 
it may be said that they are not 
perhaps on the right track. Most 
of them do not mind sacrificing 
the permanent aspect of literature 
for the sake of satisfying the 
temporary demand of the society. 


18. METHODs ОЕ MEASURING 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


A new method is believed to 
have been invented to ascertain 
the correct measurement of Ato- 
mic energy. This i 


mic IS 18 as novel 
it is far-reaching. = 


19. A NovEL PRINTING MACHINE 


. A printing machine has been 
invented in America which re- 
cords and prints the speeches 
simultaneously. This electricity- 
controlled machine is the product 
of higher scientific knowledge. 


20. MATERIALS FOR THE CULTE 
VATION OF Big-SizEp CABBAGE 


A certain expert peasant has 
Placed a sample of a bigrsiz0 


cabbage in an agricultural exbibi- 


tion. The cabbage weighs hal 
тайпа, 
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21. AN UNPRECEDENTED SUC- 
CESS OF A DANCER 


The famous dancer Udaya- 
sankar performed the “Dance of 
Nataraj” in Washington and 
charmed everybody. The break- 
ing of Lord Siva’s meditation was 
superbly portrayed. 


22. BANGA-SAHITYA SAMMELAN 


Messrs, Probadh Kumar San- 
yal, Nihar Ranjan Roy and other 
Prominent literary men of Bengal 
attended те ^ Banga-Sahitya 
Sammelan, held recently at Agra. 

Tof. Humayun Kabir was the 
President of the Conference. 
\ccording to him Bengali litera- 
lure today stands at crossroads. 


23. DECREASE OF THE HEAT OF 
THE SUN 


Some scientists believe that the 
heat of the sun is on its decrease. 
To measure this heat attempts are 
being made to invent a scientific 
machine. But research is still go- 
ing on for ascertaining the rate 
of decrease of the sun’s heat. 


24, BUSINESS ON SMALL 
CAPITAL 


Government is now interested 
in offering opportunities to small 
traders and business men to start 
business on cooperative basis with 
small capital. It is really assur- 
ing that the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to 


this almost everywhere. 
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25. CULTIVATION OF JUTE BY 
Rows 


Unexpectedly good crops have 
been found by cultivating Jute 
by rows. 


26. WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
THE ART OF PAINTING 


The Artists from East and 
West very recently gathered in 
the Art Gallery of Santiniketan. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University delivered a lecture 
describing the genius of the Indian 
painters like Abanindra Nath, 
Nandalal Bose and Jamini Roy. 


27. NEW RESEARCH ON HISTORI- 
CAL FACTS 


A research unit has been 
started to determine the time of 
settlement of Bengal. This re- 
search aims at throwing a new 
light on the period when freedom 
of Bengal was first established. 


28. NEW SciLNTIFIC INVENTION 


А new era has been ushered нЕ 
the field of science. The scien 
tists in America have envolved 2 
new method to beget crea Hony 
With the help of an intrica $ 
scientific method this creation ha 
been made possible. 
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29. ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCE 


. Capital is not all for prosperity 
in commerce. Without specula- 
tion and efficiency in organiza- 
tion there is hardly any prospect. 
Thus with a small capital many 
men have become big business 
men. 


30. IMPORT OF NEW MACHINE 
FOR WASHING 


A machine to wash clothes 
within a very short time and with 
less labour has been invented. 
This machine is driven by electri- 
city. In this machine clothes are 
put in soap water. When moved 
round they get cleaned automati- 


cally. 
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Sub-Test No. 4 


Direction : Choose one of the news-items out of each pair. 


WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF THE 
ART OF PAINTING 


The Artists from East and 
West very recently gathered in 
the Art Gallery of Santiniketan. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity delivered a lecture des- 
cribing the genius of the Indian 
painters like Abanindra Nath, 
Nandalal Bose and Jamini Roy. 


CULTIVATION OF JUTE BY Rows 


Unexpectedly good crops have 
been found by cultivating jute by 
rows. 


MATERIALS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF BIG-SIZED CABBAGE 


A certain expert has placed а 
sample of a big-sized cabbage In 
an agricultural exhibition. The 
cabbage weighs half a maund. 


A NEW ТҮРЕ ОР SEWING 
MACHINE 


This year in an exhibition of 
Cottage Industry, a new type 9 
sewing machine has caught the 
imagination of all. In tis 
machine a piece of cloth auto; 
matically changes its place AN 
gets itself sewn. 
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IMPORT OF А NEW MACHINE IN 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKSHOP 


This year a new type of ma- 
chine for the manufacture of boi- 
lers has been imported by the 
Chittaranjn Locomotive Works. 
The machine works with forty 
men and runs on electricity. 


THE GREATEST ENEMY OF THE 
JUTE PLANT 


In a research on tile increase of 
the jute cultivation, it was reveal- 
ed that a kind of insect is the 
greatest enemy of the jute plant. 

„chemical product proves very 
effective in destroying this kind 
Of insects. This chemical pro- 
duct should be sprinkled on the 
Caves of the jute plant. 


© 


MATERIALS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF BIG-SIZED CABBAGE 


A certain expert peasant has 
placed a sample of а big-sized 
cabbage in an agricultural exhi- 
bition. The cabbage weighs half 
a maund. 


BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF POET 
KALIDAS 


Under the auspices of the Mos- 
cow World Peace Mission, a 
drama of Kalidas named Sakun- 
tala was performed on Russian 
stage in November this year, and 
it was followed by criticism on 
his works. In the words of a 
famous literary critic of Russia, 
Sakuntala was like a cultural 
epic of the Gupta Age. This mis- 
sion also paid tribute to the im- 
mortal genius of poet Kalidas. 
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NATURAL GAS 4S A SOURCE OF 
ENERGY 


There are many opinions as 
how the high power is produced 
from natural gas and how the 
gas originated inside the earth. 
But many think that petroleum 
and natural gas come out of the 
same source. Chemical analysis 
has shown that they are composed 
of carbon and hydrogen. 


TBE TREND OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


_ With the change in the world 
situation, the conditions of trade 
and commerce are becoming com- 
plex. The trade and commerce 
of our country are still backward 
In comparison with those of 
foreign countries, Besides this 
there is the fear of war. For this 
reason, trade and commerce can- 
not be carried on normally. 


EDUCATION 


NOBEL PRIZE IN LITERATURE 


It is not proper to say that there 
is no deserving literature in India 
to win the Nobel Prize. Still it 
may be said that they are not per- 
haps on the right track. Most 
of them do not mind sacrificing 
the permanent aspect of litera- 
ture for the sake of satisfying the 
temporary demand of the society. 


THe GREATEST ENEMY OF THE 
JUTE PLANT 


In a research'on the increase 
of the jute cultivation, it was Te 
vealed that a kind of insect is the 
greatest enemy of the jute plant. 
A chemical product proves Ve) 
effective in destroying this ОШ 
of insects. This chemical produc 
should be sprinkled on the leave 
of the jute plant. 
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DECREASE OF THE HEAT OF 
THE SUN 


Some scientists believe that the 
heat of the sun is on its decrease. 
To measure this heat attempts are 
being made to invent a scientific 
machine. But research is still 
going on for ascertaining the rate 
of decrease of the sun's heat. 


Й 


IMPORT OF A New MACHINE IN 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKSHOP 


This year a new type of ma- 
hinc for the manufacture of boi- 
‘ts has been imported by the 
Chittaranian Locomotive Works. 

W machine works with forty 
mën and runs on electricity. 


WAY OF PRESERVING SEEDS 


The peasants are expressing 
their eagerness to introduce a 
method for preserving the seeds 
for a long time. For this pur- 
pose, the seeds are to be preserv- 
ed in a protected place for avoid- 
ing high moisture. Sometimes 
different chemicals are to be ap- 
plied. 


New SCIENTIFIC INVENTION 


A new era has been ushered in 
the field of science. The scien- 
tists in America have evolved a 
new method to beget creation. 
With the help of an intricate sci- 
entific method this creation has 
been made possible. 
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NEW RESEARCH ON HISTORICAL 
ЕАСТ5 


A research unit has been start- 
ed to determine the time of set 
tlement of Bengal. This research 
aims at throwing a new light on 
the period when freedom of Ben- 
gal was first established. 


NEED ОЕ REDUCTION ОЕ IMPORT 
OF THE FOREIGN GOODS 


A decision has been taken in a 
meeting of the businessmen to re- 
duce the import of goods from 
outside India. Their attention 
was invited to the question of 
Proper appreciation of the goods 
manufactured in the country. 


EDUCATION 


CULTIVATION OF JUTE BY ROWS 


Unexpectedly good crops have 
been found by cultivating jute by 
rows. 


WONDER ТО THE SHARE MARKET 
FOR THE PROPOSED NEW 
TAXATION 


Due to the proposed scheme of 
new taxation there is a sufficient 
fall of price of shares in the share 
markets of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. For this, a sense of SUI” 


prise has been noticed in the cl 


ticism against the imposition © 
the new taxes. 
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WONDER TO THE SHARE MARKET 
FOR THE PROPOSED NEW 
TAXATION 


Due to the proposed scheme of 
new taxation there is a sufficient 
fall of price of the shares in the 
share markets of Calcutta and 
Bombay. For this, a sense of sur- 
prise has been noticed among the 
buyers and sellers. There has 
been a strong criticism against 
the new taxes. 


> 


WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
PAINTINGS 


The Artists from East and West 
Very recently gathered in the Art 

allery of Santiniketan. The 

ice-Chancellor of the University 
delivered a lecture describing the 
genius of the Indian painters like 
Abanindra Nath, Nandlal Bose 
and Jamini Roy. 


DECREASE OF THE HEAT OF THE 
SUN 1 


Some scientists believe that the 
heat of the sun is on its decrease. 
'To measure this heat attempts are 
being made to invent a scientific 
machine. But research is still go- 
ing on for ascertaining the rate of 
decrease of the sun's heat. 


A NEw PHASE IN THE DRAMATIC 
ART 


A new era has been opened to- 
day in the sphere of the film and 
stage. There has been а change 
of outlook in the world of the 
film and stage. To day there is 
a tendency to attach more im- 
portance to contents than to dia- 


logues and musie. 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF 
A DANCER 


The famous dancer Udaya- 
sankar performed the “Dance of 
Nataraj” in Washington and 
charmed everybody. The breaking 
of Lord Siva's meditation was 
superbly portrayed. 


WAY OF PRESERVING SEEDS 


The peasants are expressing 
their eagerness to introduce a 
method for Preserving the seeds 
for a long time. For this pur- 
pose, the seeds are to be pre- 
served in a protected place for 
avoiding high moisture. Some- 
times different chemicals are to 
be applied. 


IN 


EDUCATION 


New MODEL OF RADIO SET 


It is possible to make Radio 
sets at low prices with the help of 
crystals. As parts of the machine, 
crystals, coils and head phones 
are used. Within a distance of 
forty miles from the Radio Sta- 
tion, the programme can be 
heard with the help of this 
machine, even without electricity. 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE ART OF 
CLAY MODELLING 


Recently, an exhibition of the 
art of clay modelling has bee? 
inaugurated in Calcutta. Many 
kinds of dolls and toys made 0 
clay were exhibited there. Mari 
artistic things from different pa! 
of the country were also exhibiteó: 
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NEW MoDEL Rapio SET 


C is possible to make Radio 
of at low prices with the help 
Due As parts of this 
is ine, crystals, coils and head- 
Pannes are used. Within a dis- 
Radi of forty miles from the 
ae b. Station, the programme 
Rande heard with the help of this 

ne, even without electricity. 


» 


Essay COMPETITION IN 
CALCUTTA 


This year in the All-India 

bh Competition, the Banga- 
harathi has declared three 
Special prizes for competitors 
aged under 20. The subject 
Matter of the essay is ‘India’s 
Tole in the World Peace’. 


FIRST SOUND WAVE CAUGHT IN 
RADIO TELESCOPE OF AMERICA 
FROM Mars 


The American Navy has 
declared that the Radio Teles- 
cope of America has detected for 
the first time a sound wave from 
Mars when it came to its nearest 
distance from Earth. This wave 
was caught in a Radio Telescope 
sixty inches in length. 


First SOUND WAVE CAUGHT IN 
RADIO TELESCOPE OF AMERICA 
FROM MARS 


n Navy has de- 
Radio Telescope 
etected. for the 


The America 
clared that the 


of America has d 
first time a sound wave from 


Mars when it came to its nearest 
distance from earth. This wave 
was caught in a Radio Telescope 


sixty inches in length. 
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Import OF NEW MACHINE FOR 
WASHING 


A machine to wash clothes 
within a very short time and with 
less labour has been invented. 
This machine is driven by electri- 
city. In this machine clothes are 
put in with soap water. When 
moved round they get cleaned 
automatically. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED Success OF 
A DANCER 


The famous dance - 
sankar performed the A 
Nataraj in Washington and 
charmed everybody. The break- 
ing of Lord Siva's meditation was 
superbly portrayed. 


IN EDUCATION 


NEED OF REDUCTION OF IMPORT 
OF FOREIGN GOODS 


A decision has been taken in a 
meeting of the businessmen to re- 
duce the import of goods from 
outside India. Their attention 
was invited to the question of 
proper appreciation of the goods 
manufactured in the country. 


NATURAL Gas AS A SOURCE OF 
ENERGY 


There are many opinions as 
how the high power is produced 
from natural gas and how the gas 
originated inside the earth. But 
many think that petroleum ап 
natural gas come out of the same 
source. Chemical analysis has 
shown that they are compose of 
carbon and hydrogen. 
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A NEw TYPE OF SEWING 
MACHINE 


This year in an exhibition of 
cottage industry, a new type of 
sewing machine has caught the 
imagination of all. In this 


machine a piece of cloth auto- . 


matically changes its place and 
gets itself sewn. 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCE 


Capital is not all for prosperity 
In commerce. Without specula- 
Поп and efficiency in organization 
Шеге is hardly any prospect. 

us with a small capital many 


Шеп have become big business 
теп, 


A NEw PHASE IN THE DRAMATIC 


ART 


A new era has been opened to- 
day in the sphere of the film and 
stage. There has been a change 
of outlook in the world of the 
film and stage. Today there is a 
tendency to attach more impor- 
tance to contents than to dialo- 
gues and music. 


EssaY COMPETITION IN 
CALCUTTA 


This year in the All-India 
Essay Competition, the Banga- 
bharati has declared three special 
prizes for competitors aged un- 

20. The subject matter of 


der t t 
the essay is ‘India’s role in the 


World Peace.’ 
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AN EXHIBITION OF THE ART OF 
CLAY MODELLING 


Recently, an exhibition of the 
art of clay modelling has been 
inaugurated in Calcutta. Many 
artistic things from different parts 
of the country were exhibited. 
Many kinds of dolls and toys 
made of clay were also exhibited 
there. 


NOBEL PRIZE IN LITERATURE 


It is not proper to say that 
there is no deserving literature 
in India to win the Nobel Prize. 
Still it may be said that they are 
not perhaps on the right track, 
Most of them do not mind sacri- 
ficing the permanent aspect of 
literature for Satisfying the tem- 
porary demand of the society, 


EDUCATION 


NEW RESEARCH OF HISTORICAL 
Facts 


A research unit has been start- 
ed to determine the time of set- 
tlement of Bengal. This research 
aims at throwing new light on the 

= period when freedom of Bengal 
was first established. 


Import Or NEw МАСНІМЕ FOR 
WASHING 


A machine to wash clothes 
within a very short time and with 
less labour has been invented. 
This machine is driven by elec 
tricity. In this machine clothes 
are put in soapwater. Whe 
moved round they get cleane 
automatically, 
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DECREASE OF THE HEAT OF THE 
SUN 


Some scientists believe that the 
heat of the sun is on its decrease. 
To measure this heat attempts 
are being made to invent a scienti- 
fic machine. But research is still 
going on for ascertaining the rate 
of decrease of the sun's heat. 


BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF POET 
KALIDAS 
» 

Under the auspices of the 
Moscow World.Peace Mission, a 
drama of Kalidas named “Sakun- 
tala” was performed on Russian 
Stage in November this year, and 
It was followed by criticism on his 
Works. In the words of a famous 
Merary critic of Russia “Sakun- 
tala’ was like a cultural epic of 
the Gupta Age. This Mission also 
Paid tributes to the immortal 
&nius of poet Kalidas. 


NEW RESEARCH ON HISTORICAL 
Facts 


A research unit has been 
started to determine the time of 
settlement of Bengal. This 
research aims at throwing new 
light on the period when freedom 
of Bengal was first established. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF 
A DANCER 


The famous dancer Udaya- 
sankar performed the “Dance of 
Nataraj in Washington and 
charmed everybody. The break- 
ing of Lord Siva's meditation was 


superbly portrayed. 
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NATURAL GAS AS A SOURCE OF 
ENERGY 


There are many opinions as 
how the high power is produced 
from natural gas and how the 
gas originated inside the earth. 
But many think that petroleum 
and natural gas come out of the 
same source. Chemical analysis 
has shown that they are com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen. 


THE TREND OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


With the change in the world 
situation, the conditions of trade 
and commerce are becoming 
complex. The trade and com. 
merce of our country are still 
backward in comparison with 
those of foreign countries. Be- 
sides this, there is the fear of war, 
For this reason, trade an com- 


merce cannot be carried on nor- 
mally. 


EDUCATION 


CULTIVATION OF JUTE BY ROWS 


Unexpectedly good crops have 
been fcund by cultivating jute 
by rows. 3 


NEW SCIENTIFIC INVENTION 


A new era has been ushered 
in the field of science. The 
scientists in America have evolv- 
ed a new method to beget crea- 
tion. With the help of an intri- 
cate scientific method this crea- 
tion has been made possible. 
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A NEW PHASE IN THE DRAMATIC 
ART 


A new era has been opened to 
day in the sphere of the film and 
Stage. There has been a change 
of outlcok in the world of the 
film and stage. Today there is a 
tendency to attach more impor- 
tance to contents than to dialo- 
gues and music. 


NEED OF REDUCTION OF IMPORT 
OF FoREIGN GOODS 


A decision has been taken in 
à meeting of the businessmen to 
Teduce the import of goods from 
Outside India. Their attention 
Was invited to the question of pro- 
Per appreciation of the goods 
Manufactured in the country. 


THE TREND OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


With the change in the world 
situation, the conditions of trade 
and commerce are becoming com- 
plex. The trade and commerce of 
our country are still backward in 
comparison with those of foreign 
countries. Besides this, there is 
the fear of war. For this reason, 
trade and commerce cannot be 
carried on normally. 


MATERIALS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF BIG-SIZED CABBAGE 


A certain expert peasant has 
placed a sample of а big-sized 
cabbage in an agricultural exhibi- 
tion. The cabbage weighs half a 


maund. 
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New MODEL OF RADIO SET 


It is possible to make Radio 
sets at y prices with the help 
of crystals. As parts of this ma- 
chine, crystals, coils and head- 
phones are used. Within a dis- 
tance of forty miles from the 
Radio Station, the programme 
can be heard with the help of this 
machine, even without electricity. 


BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
POET KALIDAS 


Under the auspices of the Mos- 
cow World Peace Mission, a 
drama of Kalidas named "Sakun- 
tala” was performed on Russian 
Stage in November this year and 
it was followed by criticism on 
his works. In the words of a 
famous literary critic of Russia, 
“Sakuntala” was like a cultural 
epic of the Gupta Age. This Mis- 
sion also paid tribute to the im- 
mortal genius of poet Kalidas, 


IN EDUCATION 


THE TREND OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


With the change in the world 
situation, the condition of trade 
and commerce are becoming 
complex. The trade and com- 
merce of our country are still 
backward in comparison with 
those of foreign countries. Ве- 
sides this, there is the fear of war. 
For this reason, trade and com- 
merce cannot be carried on nor- 
mally. 


New Montt or Rapio SET 


It is possible to make Radio 
sets at low prices with the help 
of crystals. As parts of this ma- 
chine, crystals, coils and hea Г 
phones are used. Within а e 
tance of forty miles from i 
Radio Station, the programm 
can be heard with the help % 
this machine, even without elec 
tricity, 


Directions : 


APPENDIX 11 
‚ PERSISTENCE TEST 


Sub-Test 1 


Answer honestly and sincerely. There are no right or wrong, good or 


bad answers, for each person's nature is different. Indicate your answer by a pencil mark. 
Do not spend much time on a question but try to answer each from actual experience 
in about ten seconds. 1H you are very doubtful about yourself on a particular question 


underline the ‘do’ (ie. doubtful). 


6, 


E 


Do you like a job which requires a long time for its 
completion? 


Are you usually so wrapped up in your work that 
you do not notice what is going on around? 


Have you gone on playing any game till you have 
become good at it? 


Do your failures tend to spur you to new efforts? 


Do you fecl unhappy if you are to leave а job 
unfinished? 


Anil does not spend much time and energy on a 
job. If he cannot easily do it quickly, he changes 
lo an easier one? Do you like him? 


Do you generally find great difficulty in going on 
With a long job to its completion? 


He sticks to them 


Arun knows his ideas are good. Е 
Are you like 


even if other people say he is wrong. 
him? 
ick nd 
Do you think that you can stick to a dull ar 
Winteresting job? 
ink of you or 
© your friends, teachers or parents pr 
Sometimes describe you as steady and pers 
i york which 
Do you usually go back to а piece of Wor 
? 
You could not finish for any reason: 
nething already started 


Do o! 
Ot away sor ? 
you often put away comes along? 


and forget about it when something neW 


A job when 
De You feel unhappy if you are to finish a јо! 


it tak 

takes few years? 
+0. with a strong 

Do you try to deal with the difficulties with 


че i А " 
termination as they arise? 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


between 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


No 


No 


No 
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15. Do you stick to a dull job without inspiration or A 
encouragement from others? Yes do No 


16. Do you often change your mind or attitude? Yes do No 


17. Do you take another work if the started one is left 
unfinished ? 


Yes do No 
15. Do you take a lot of work together or finish it one 
r Ji 
by one? Yes do No 
Sub-Test 2 (for Assessment of Per: stence) 


Hints: The story that follows is an interesting опе. Е 
in different parts of the story. 
be more clear read a particular 
the name of the same. 


our characters are prominent 
Underline the character which tallies with yours. То ' 
portion, decide whom you like to follow and underline 


l. Four friends Ajit, Bikash, Sunil and Monish decided to have a tri 
on bicycle. They set out at dawn. Ajit felt tired near Bandel. 
go further today. Let us witness the matinee show. It may be resumed tomorrow - 


Bikash opposed the idea and wanted to proceed further. He said "We are to be there 
to-morrow. So we must cover more today". 


ip to Deoghar 
He said “We nced not 


Whom do you follow? Ajitz Bikash? 
2. At last they decided to go further and after taking rest for sometime all started 
quite reluctantly, Covering a pretty long distance there happened to be an accident. 
A bullock cart collided with the bicycle of Sunil. It was also damaged, What was the 
way out? Sunil became restless. He started repairing the cycle witha number of small 
tools from his cycle bag. But after a while he became fed up with the job. Then 


Monish started to repair it with rapt attention. He tried heart and soul to repai" 
the damaged bicycle. 


Whom would you follow? 


Sunil? Monish? 


3. After attempts he brought the cycle to a running condition and the journey was 
resumed, Then evening was fast Approaching but all wer A 
one hour's way was before them. Ajit said “Let us pass the night here. The way D 
beset with troubles апа the rest may be covered by trains". But Sunil disagrecd with 


him and said, “As we have set out with a definite programme, any how, we must proceet 
slowly by bicycle". However, he dedined to go апу longer that day. 


il 
е actually worn out. St 


Whom would you follow? Ajit? Sunil ? 

4. But that decision did not hold 
decided to go upto Burdwan on 
proceed. But 


good. At last by the instigation of Bikash i 
that night. 


H an 
T Monish was encouraged and рева 
Ajit expressed sheer unwillingness and at last decided to go back. 


t was 
10 


Whom would you follow? Monish ? Ajit? 
5. Next morning the 


У came across Durgapur. Ni 
would not go to Deogha 


e 
d that P 
ir and. would return home 


caring the town, Sunil sai tabo 
by train X. Next he thought 
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would be better not to go to Durgapur. He decided to go to the station and return home 
after refreshment. Bikash vehemently opposed this and felt extremely uneasy so long 
Deoghar is not reached. 

Whom would you follow ? Sunil ? Bikash ? 

6. At last after the whole day's toil thev reached Deoghar. But where they would 
Put up? For this, they had to suffer a lot of troubles. It was decided to go to the top 
Of the hill with bicycles? Bikash said, "Let us give up the idea of getting to the top 
of the hill and go back to town. Monish decided to go to the top of the hill. Taking 
rest for several times on his way he succeeded in reaching the hill top. 


Whom would you follow? Monish ? Bikash ? 
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SITUATION-TEST (Sub Test 3.) for Assessment of Persistence. 


Direction: Attempt at least one of the following activities according to 
direction and carry on for the whole period : 


1. Dot with the pencil or prick 2. Cross the Vowels in the 
with the pin according to the following :— 
number of the rooms in the dia- 
grams. Give dot once in room And why in heaven's name is the 
No. 1 with pencil and prick modern dinner jacket and its solter 
twice in room No. 2. and so on. linen regarded as a nuisance? This 
baflles me. Men: who are bound for 
" 2 3 4 5 6 the theatre will arrive home from work, 


; T bathe, shave, change their shirts and 
| get into a day suit similar to the опе 
they have been wearing earlier. I iS 


[= | | every bit as casy to slip on a dinner 


jacket, and a great deal more "smart 


f and complimentary to the lady you are 
going to escort. 
ШЕ 


Jr | ү 
— Di 


3. Write out the numbers up to t Draw as many pictures 25 
any length, put circles around the possible by joining the dots given 
even numbers and squares arcund elow : 


the odd numbers. 


Шор ® [s] 


Appendix ПІ 


SPECIMEN OF A CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


Gumulative Record OL. cies eene nne sate aa A a o САНИ СА КОК СИЕ 


School; ‘Places a: as o es PO aa Ga DIE AE 


General Information : 

Sex : 

Birth Date: 

Parents or Guardian's Address : 


Religion : 
Birth Place: 


ENVIRONMENTAL DATA 


Father Mother Guardian 


Name: 

Education : 

Occupation : 

Living or Dead : 

Relationship of the Guardian : 


Type of Community in which the Pupil has 
lived before joining the school (village, town, 
city) : 


Co-operation of the parents & Sympathy 


available : 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED 


Name of Joined Left Reasons Initials of 

S.No. Institution Place for leaving Headmaster 
Date Std date Std 

===, 


A Е 


Mental Data: 
Intelligence : 
Other Specific abilities : 
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ACHIEVEMENT. DATA : 
Nume of the pupil 
Year Std Year Std 


(From clas 


5, 

Subject © 2 E А 
3 & 25 
2 2 4 

HUMANITIES 

1. Mother tongue 

2. English 

3. Sanskrit 

4. Mathematics 

5. Gen. Science 

6. History 

7. Geography 

8. Drawing 

9. Physical Education 

10. Any other Subject 


b. Fail-but 
promoted 
c. Fail-detained 


С. Rank in the dass Out of Out of Out of 
D. Days present Out of Out of Out of 
E. Free Studentship 

if any 
F. Merit Scholarship 

if any 
С. Class teacher's 


remarks 


E tw 


Emotional Data : 


Ee I S o 


l. Persistence | marks 
2. Confidence £ E s 2 E Е 

3. Fluer су 

4. Initiative 

5. Industry 

6. Sociability 

7. Resourcefulness 
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LEADERSHIP 

Interest in: 

1. Humanities 

Science 

Commerce 

"Technical 

Art 

Agriculture 

„ ————-——— 


HEALTH CONDITION 
Physical handicaps 
General Health’ 
Major diseases suffered from 


Social Data : 
CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


1. Athletics 
2. Games and sports 
3. Dramatics 
4. Music 

5. Dance 

6. Drawing 

7. Painting 

8. Literary activities 
9, Excursions and tours 
10. Hobbies 
Other Data: 


Outstanding skill or abilities shown by the pupil : 
Course recommended for : 


Signature of the teacher. Counsellor Signature of the Head of the Institution 
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THE PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Name HOPED ыы mus esito aue eat жэ v ааа жа а OE cy кеа paa ee 
NAME aptas ise 

Addtess. г... оа. A are ааыа 

N of school School grade 

Name 


or business firm 


«Or occupation. 


"The questions on this blank are intended to indicate your interests and attitudes. 
ft is not an intelligence test, nor are there any right or wrong answers. 
In front of each question vou will find: "Yes No 2” m. 
If your answer is "Yes," draw a circle around the "Yes" If your ML 
d draw a circle around the “No.” If you are entirely unable to answer either 5 
or "No" to the question then draw a circle around the question. mark. 


А z ventional ? 
1. Yes No? Docs it make you uncomfortable to be "different" or unconventiona 
2. Yes No 


Do you day-dream frequently ? 


Do you usually work things out for yourse 
show you? 


vow 


3. Yes No If rather than get someone 10 
4. Yes No? 
5. Yes No ? 
6. Yes No ? 
7. Yes ? 
8. Yes No? 
9. Yes No ? 
10. Yes No ? 


Have you ever crossed the street to avoid meeting some person ? 

Can you stand criticism without feeling hurt? 

Do you ever give money to beggars? 4 TE 
Do you prefer to ciate with people who arc younger than vourse 
Do you often feel just miscrable ? 

Do you dislike finding your wa 
Arc you easily discouraged 


1y about in strange places? 


when the opinions of others differ fro" 
your own? 
l. Yes Do you try to get your own way even if you have to fight for it? 
12. Yes Do you blush very often > 
13. Yes Do athletics interest You more than intellectual affairs > 
14, Yes Do you consider yourself a rather Nervous person > 
15. Yes 


$ E ine of 
Do you usually object when a Person steps in front of you in a line 
people ? 


16. Yes Have you ever tried to argue 


an? 
or bluff your Way past a guard or doorm 
17. Yes Are you much affected hy the praise or blame of many people ? 
18. Yes No ? Arc you touchy on various subjects 7 


19. Yes No? Do you frequently argue over prices with tradesmen or junkmen ? ic 

20. Yes No ? Do you feel self-conscious in the presence of superiors in the academ 
or business world > 

21. Yes No? Do ideas often run thro: 

22. Yes No? Are you slow in m 

23. Yes No? Do y 


ugh your head 
aking decisions > и 
d at y 

ou think you could become sc absorbed in creative work thal } 


would not notice а Jack of intimate friends 2 
Are you troubled with shyness 2 


Are you inclined to Study the motives of other people carefully f 


1 so that you cannot sleep * 


24. Yes No ? 


25. Yes No ? 


62. 


63. 


64. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yos 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


2 


Zz 
wow 


? 
No ? 
? 


Z 
о 
u чучу 


л 
o 
vov 


,Do you worry too long ovc 
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Do you frequently feel grouchy ? 

Do your interests change rapidly ? 

Are you very talkative at social gatherings ? 

Do you ever heckle or question a public speaker ? 

Do you very much mind taking back articles you have purchased at 
stores ? 

Do you sce more fun or humor in things when you are in a group than 
when alone? 

Do you prefer travelling with someone who will make all the necessary 
arrangements to the adventure of travelling alone? 

Would you rather work for yourself than carry out the program of a 
superior whom you pect ? 

Can you usually express yourself better in speech than in w 
w work which might take you into isolation for a 


Would you dislike 
few years, such as forest ranging, etc? 

Have you ever solicited funds for 2 cause in which 
Do you usually try to avoid dictatorial or “bossy 
Do you find conver ition more helpful in formulating your ideas than 


reading? 


you were interested 7 


" people? 


r humiliating experiences ? 
Have you ever organized any clubs, teams, or other groups on your own 
initiative ? 1 

If you see an accident do you quickly take an 
Do you get stage fright ? 

Do you like to bear responsibilities alone ? 
Have books been more entertaining to you 
Have fou ever had spells of dizziness ? 
s humiliate you even when you 
e to be with you when you receive 
have people watch you at work суе! 


active part in giving aid? 


than companions? 


know you are right? 
bad news? 
n when you 


Do je 
Do, you want somcon 
Docs it bother you to 


do it well? 
Do you often experience periods of lonclinc 


Do you usually try to avoid arguments ? 
Arc your feclings easily hurt ? 
Do vou usually prefer to do your own planning alone rather than with 


others ? е 
find that telling others of your own personal good news is the 


Do you 

gredtest part of the enjoyment of it? | р 
Do you often feel lonesome when you are with other people ? 
2 ful about making loans ? 


Are you thrifty and care Р 
Arc you careful not to say things to hurt other people's 


Are you easily moved to tears ? 


Do you ever complai 
poorly prepared food ? ; 3 
Do you find it difficult to speak in public? y ’ 
Do you ever rewrite your letters before mailing them 7 
ро you usually enjoy spending an evening alone ? 

Do you make new friends casily ? 


If you are dining out do you prefer 


for you? 
Do you usually fecl a great de 


from an acquaintance ? 


feclings + 


n to the waiter when you are served inferior or 


to have someone else order dinner 


al of hesitancy over borrowing an article 
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92. 


Үез 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 


s No 


No 
No 
No 


Мо? 


No 
No 
No 


No 


ч у 


EN 
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Are you greatly embarrassed if you have greeted a stranger whom you 
have mistaken for an acquaintance. 

Do you find it difficult to get rid of a salesman ? 

Do people ever come to you for advice ? m „з 
Do you usually ignore the feclings of others when accomplishing s 
end which is important to you? | pe 
Do you often find that vou cannot make up your mind uma the tim 
for action has passed? 


Do you especially like to have attention from acquaintances when you 
are ill? 

Do you experience many pleasant or unpleasant moods ? 

Are you troubled with feelings of inferiority ? 


Я С " ind to 
Does some particularly useless thought keep coming into your min 
bother you ? 


Do you ever upbraid a workman who fails to have your work donc 
on time? 

Are you able to play your best in a game or contest against an opponent 
who is grcatly superior to уоп? 

Have you frequently appeared 
of people ? 


4 roups 
a lecturer or entertainer before grour 


Are people sometimes successful in taking advantage of you? 

When you are in low spirits do you try to find someone to cheer you 
up? 

Can you usually understand a problem better by studying it out alone 
than by discussing it with others? 

Do you lack self-confidence ? 


Does admiration gratify you more than achievement ? 


ms А E à ut- 
Are you willing to take a chance alone in a situation of doubtful o 
соте? 


a В 2 А vith 
Does your ambition need occasional stimulation through contact W 
successful people ? 


Do you usually avoid asking advice ? 


+ ап 
Do you consider the observance of social customs and manners 
essential aspect of life? 


Бн y let 
If you are spending in the company of other people do you usually 
someone else decide upon the entertainment ? 


Do you take the responsibility for introducing people at a party * 
If you came late to a meeting w 


t 

ке a fron 

ould you rather stand than take 2 

scat ? nt 
А ^ " n ta 

Do you like to get many views from others before making an impor 

decision ? 


; E ou? 
Do you try to treat a domineering person the same as he treats yO! 
Does your mind often w 


uu 
shat yO 
ander so badly that you lose track of wha 
are doing? 


Do you ever argue a point with an older 


you have difficulty in making up your mind for yourself ? 

you ever take the lead to enliven a dull party ? mors 
Would you “have it out” with a person who spread untrue ТЇЇ 
about you ? 


respect ? 
person whom you resp 


At a reception or tea do you fei 


„tant 
$ i rta 
cl reluctant to meet the most imp? 
person present ? 


U U u u 
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Do you find that people are more stimulating to you chan anything 


else? 

Do you prefer a play to а dance ? 

Do you tend to be radical in your political, religious, or social beliefs + 
т to be alone at times of emotional stress + 


Do you prefe 
1 others ? 


Do you usually prefer to work witl 
Do you usually work better when you are praised ? 

Do you have difficulty in starting а conversation with a stranger? 

Do your feelings alternate between happiness and sadness without appa- 


rent reason ? 
Are you systematic in саг 
Do you worry over possibl 
Do you usually prefer to keep y 
Can you stick to a tiresome tis 
prodding or encouraging you? 
Do you get as many ideas at the time 0 
a discussion of it afterward ? 

Do you usually face your troubles alone without seeking help? 
Have you been the recognized leader (president, captain, chairman) of 
e last five year ? 

Do you prefer making hurried decisions alone ? 

If you were hiking with a group of people, where none of you knew 
the way, would you probably let someone else take the full respon- 
sibility for guiding the party? 

Are you troubled with the idea that people on the street are 
you? 

Are you* often in а 5 
Are fou considered to 


ing for your personal property ? 
e misfortunes ? 


our feelings to yourself. 
k for a long time without someone 


Е reading a book as you do from 


a group within th 


watching 


tate of excitement ? 
be critical of other people ? 
Do you usually try io take added responsibilities o 
De you keep in the background at social functions ? А 

y you should do things? 


Do you greatly dislike being told how | 
Do you fecl that marriage is essential to your present ог future happi- 


ness ? 

Do you li le a great de | 
Сап you b thers about you at 
Does discip 
Are you us 
Would you feel very 
start a discussion amon 


n yourself? 


i al ? 
ke to be with peop me 
e optimistic when 0 à e greatly depressed ? 
line make you discontented ? А и 
ually considered to be indifferent to the opposite sex: 

eel self-conscious if you had to volunteer an idea to 


ga group of people ? 
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SAMPLES OF OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Geography : 


1. 


Some of the following statements аге true and some are false. 
If you think the statement is true put yes or (ue and if you think false put 


no or false. 


(a) Scotland is to the north of England. 
(b) Sahara is the name of a mountain. 
(c) Calcutta is a capital of India. 


Fill up the gaps :— 

(a) The capital of China is................ 
(b) The river Ganges flows in 
(c) 


grows in abundance in Java. 


Put tick. mark against right answer. 

(a) Jakarta is a (i) hill, (ii) lake, (iii) gulf, (iv) capital city. 

(b) Santacruz is famous as (i) airport, (ii) health resort, (iii) 
station. 


island, (iv) powe! 


There are names of different mineral products; on the left hand side and on the 

right hand side the names of the places where they are grown have been given at 

random. Mark each name of the products with the corresponding number of the 

places. 
Mica — Assam (1) 
Petroleum — Mysore (2) 
Gold — Bihar (3) 


DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHER'S RATINGS OF PERSISTENCE 
AND INTEREST 


l. Please read the whole scale before rating any item. 
2. In rating cach item disregard vour ratings for that child on any other item. 
3. Firstly, please try to rate the entire group of children on persistence, keeping n 
i = ot " à : ish A 
mind that pet a general quality of continually trying to accomplish 
task in spite of difficulties or clinging to a purpose in the face of oppositions. 
р 
4. Try to base your ratings on observations taken over a period of three weeks from 
now, in the classroom, during games or outside school activities. Any observations 
supporting your ratings might be recorded on a separate sheet. 
5. 'The following scale should, however, be taken into consideration. before starting 
the work. 
6. Please allow a mini 5 А Е is 3 
fiv ; а minimum gap of two days in between the two ratings. I this 
hve point scale in which you are requested to indicate your assessments. In 


FTN NN 1 ir 
connection it is worth noting that there may be a general tendency to place y 
remarks in the middle of the scale and none towards the higher end. This zn 
avoided by observing the following scheme : 
E D € B 
5% 25% 40% 25% 5% 


0 
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7 Very low or poor, i.e. loses interest or gives up an activity as soon as he meets 
with the slightest difficulty, never takes any job with a view to sticking to it. 


D Low, ic. gives up an activity soon after coming up against one or two stumbling 
blocks, or easily changes to another after feeling slightly bored. 


C Average, ic. will strive to overcome difficulties, if the labor involved is not too 
overwhelming or will go on doing one job if he is not too bored. 


High, i.c. will strive to reach the goal even though the time involved may be fairly 
considerable, 


A Very High, i.e. will not give up until the goal is reached or totally exhausted, no 

matter how much time and energy is involved. 

Keeping in mind the procedure outlined in the assessment of persistence, and avoiding 
at all costs the consideration of any other quality, attainment or behaviour, assess as 
accurately as possible the persistence of each child. 

Similarly, for the rating of the interest by the teachers, the different types of interest 
as classified in the present investigation are described as follows: 


(a) Academic interest—one likes to read and write, literary jobs, writing essays, 
editing history, solving problems of mathematics, surveying a place or a society and 
works of similar types are included in this area. 


(b) Scientific interest=one likes to discover new facts, to observe and analyse things 
for a systematic study. 

(c) Technical interest—one likes to work with machines and tools to handle small 
of mechanical things like watch, torch-light, camera, etc. to try for devising 


parts 
something out of the spare parts, etc. 

(d) Commercial interest—one shows preference for keeping accounts, making small 
bargains, observing price index and showing definite inclination towards business or 


such projects. 
(е) Artistic interest—one likes to do creative work including painting, decorating. 
making attractive. designs, writing poems, participating in dramatic performances, etc. 


2 ive: work Wi ii ling 
ic ral i —‹ likes to do productive work with the soil includ 
(f) Agricultural interest-one р 


growing vegetables, gardening, еіс. This comprises one's tendency «to some experimental 


work on fertilization, manuring and cultivation. 
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